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The figures in the upper half of this plate represent the Prison-Rod and Whipping: Post. 
The Rattan, Birch, and Loose Garment belong to ladies’ boarding schools in the last 
century. ‘The Rute and Spatula (or ‘‘ Jonathan”) were used in boys’ schools. ‘Vhe 
holes in the spatula raised blisters. 


Beneath are the modern Jesuit discipline with the Whipping-Post or Hurdle in Wandsworth 
House of Correetion. On either side are Knouts of leather and of twisted cord 
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PREFACE. 


A period will, sooner or later, arrive, at which the 
disciplining and flagellating practices even now in 
use, and which have been so for so many centuries, 
will have been laid aside, and succeeded by others 
equally whimsical. And while the men of those days 
will overlook the defects of they own extravagant 
customs, or perhaps even admire the ratinality of 
them, they will refuse to believe that the practices of 
which accounts are given in this work, ever were in 
use among mankind, and even matter of great mo- 
ment among them. The design, therefore, zs effect- 
ually to remove all doubts in that respect, by handing 
down to them the flower and choice parts of the facts 
and arguments on the subject. 

Thts book will likewise be extremely useful to the 
present age, and wt will in the first place be so, the 
subject being considered in a moral light. The nu- 
merous cases that are produced tn this book, of dts- 
ciplines which offenders of all classes, kings as well as 
others, have zealously inflicted upon themselves, will 
supply a striking proof of that deep sense of justice 


which exests tn the breasts of all mens and the reader 
(8) 
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will from such facts conclude, no doubt with pleasure, 
that even the offenders of the high rank we have just 
mentioned, notunthstanding the state by which they 
were surrounded, and the majestic countenance which 
they put on, sometimes in proportion as they more 
clearly know that they are wrong, are inwardly con- 
vinced that they owe compensation for thetr acts of 
injustice. 

Lf considered in a philosophical light, this work will 
be useful to the present age, in the same manner as 
we have said ut would be to posterity. The present 
generation will find in rt proofs, both of the reality of 
the singular practices which once prevailed in various 
countries, and are stillin full force in many others, 
and of the important light 1n which they have been 
considered by mankind, They will meet with ac- 
counts of bishops, cardinals, popes and princes, who 
have warmly commended such practices ; and will not 
be displeased to be moreover acquainted with the debates 
of the learned on the same subject, and with the honest, 
though opposite, endeavours of a Cerebrosus and a 
Damian, a Gretzer and a Gerson. 

We may add that the princepal part of the facts and 
anecdotes are taken from the very rare work of the 
Abbe Bowleau. 


PUBLISHER’S PREFACE. 


The present brief treatise ts a reprint of a book pub- 
lished some years ago. It contains an accurate and 
full account of the various modes of inflicting puntsh- 
ment with the rod or flagellum, and descriptions of 
the implements used, and quotes many remarkable 
cases of flogging. The work ts anonymous both as 
to author and publisher. According to the unknown 
author's preface the facts are taken from“ Historia 
Flagellantium,” by the Abbe Jacobus Borleau 
(John De Loime) who was born in Paris in 1635 
and died in 1716. The author's purpose, 1s as he 
states in his Preface, to prove that the practices he de- 
scribes were not only in vogue in ancient days, but 
that they were customs of his own time. Netther were 
they confined to classes or tndtviduals, all sorts and 
conditions of men were victims of the deplorable habit. 
Kings, slaves, and military men were disciples of the 
vod, as was also the religious zealot who submitted the 
bodily organs which the Phallic worshipers venerate 
to the flagellant’s rod. By an intelligent handling of 
the subject the writer endeavors to suppress a virile 
custom that exists (even to-day) among religious orders. 
for the same moral motives the Publisher tssues the 
book. (6) 





VUNISHMENT OF POLITICAL OFFENDERS HF 
COLDBATH FIELDS PRISON. 
e~Caricature by Gillray. 


History of Flagellation. 


Caap. I.—Zhe use of Flagellations known 
among the ancient heathens. 


T is not to be doubted, that flagellations had been 
invented, and were become, in early times, a 
common method of punishment in the Pagan world. 
Even before the foundation of Rome, we meet with 
instances which prove that it was the usual punish- 
ment inflicted on slaves. Justin, in his epitome of 
Trogus Pompeius, relates that the Scythians more 
easily overcame their rebellious slaves with scourges 
and whips, than with their swords. ‘‘ The Scythians 
being returned (says Justin) from their third expedi- 
tion in Asia, after having been absent eight years 
from their wives and children, found they now had a 
war to wage at home against their own slaves. For 
their wives, tired with such long fruitless expecta- 
tion of their husbands, and concluding that they were 
no longer detained by wal, but had been destroyed, 
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married the slaves who had been left to take care of 
the cattle; which latter attempted to use their 
masters, who returned victorious, like strangers, and 
hinder them, by force of arms, from entering the 
country. The war having been supported for a 
while, with success pretty nearly equal on both sides, 
the Scythians were advised to change their manner of 
carrying it on, remembering that it was not with 
enemies, but with their own slaves, that they had to 
fight ; that they were to conquer by dint, not of arms, 
but of their right as masters ; that instead of weapons, 
they ought to bring lashes into the field, and, setting 
iron aside, to supply themselves with rods, scourges, 
and such like instruments of slavish fear. Having 
approved this counsel the Scythians armed them- 
selves as they were advised to do; and had no sooner 
come up with their enemies, than they exhibited on 
a sudden their new weapons, and thereby struck such 
a terror into their minds, that those who could not 
be conquered by arms, were subdued by the dread of 
the stripes, and betook themselves to flight, not like 
a vanquished enemy, but like fugitive slaves.” 
Among the ancient Persians, the punishment of 
whipping was also in use: it was even frequently in- 
flicted on the grandees of the kingdom by order of the 
king, as we find in Stob@us, who moreover relates in 
his forty-second discourse, ‘‘that when one of them 
had been flagellated by order of the king, it was an 
established custom, that he should give him thanks 
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as for an excellent favour he had received, and a 
token that the king remembered him.’? This custom 
of the Persians was however in subsequent times 
altered ; they began to set some more value on the 
skin of men ; and we find in Plutarch’s Afothegms of 
Kings, ‘‘that Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, surnamed 
the Longhanded, was the first who ordered that the 
grandees of his kingdom should no longer be exposed 
to the former method of punishment; but that, when 
they should have been guilty of some offence, instead 
of their backs, only their clothes should be whipped, 
after they had been stripped of them.”’ 

We also find, that it was a custom in ancient times, 
for generals and conquerors, to flog the captives they 
had taken in war; and that they moreover took de- 
light in inflicting that punishment with their own 
hands on the most considerable of those captives. 
We meet, among others, with a very remarkable 
proof of this practice, in the tragedy of Sophocles, 
called Ajax Scourgebearer: in a scene of this tragedy 
Ajax is introduced as having the following conversa- 
tion with Minerva. 

MInERVA.—'‘‘ What kind of severity do you pre- 
pare for that miserable man ?”’ 

AjJAx.—‘‘I propose to lash his back with a scourge 
till he dies.” 

MINERVA.—‘‘ Nay do not whip the poor wretch so 
cruelly.’ 

Ayax.—‘‘Give me leave, Minerva, to gratify, on 
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this occasion, my own fancy ; he shall have it, I do 
assure you, and I prepare no other punishment for 
him.”? 

FLAGELLATION CUSTOMS.—THE ROMANS, 

The punishment of flagellation was also much in 
vogue among the Romans ; and it was the common 
chastisement which judges inflicted upon offenders, 
especially upon those of a servile condition. Sur- 
rounded by an apparatus of whips, scourges, and 
leather straps, they terrified offenders, and brought 
them to a sense of their duty. 

Judges, among the Romans, as has been just now 
mentioned, used a great variety of instruments for 
inflicting the punishment of whipping. Some con- 
sisted of a flat strap of leather, and were called 
Ferulg ; and to be lashed with these Ferule, was 
considered as the mildest degree of punishment. 
Others were made of a number of cords of twisted 
parchment, and were called Scutzce. These Scutice 
were considered as being a degree higher in point of 
severity than the Ferudg, but were much inferior in 
that respect, to that kind of scourge which was called 
Flagellum, and sometimes the Zerrible Flagellum, 
which was made of thongs of ox-leather, the same as 
carmen used for their horses. We find in the third 
satire of the first book of Horace, a clear and pretty 
singular account of the gradation in point of severity 
that obtained between the above-mentioned instru- 
ments of whipping. In this satire, Horace lays down 
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the rules which he thinks a judge ought to follow in 
the discharge of his office ; and he addressed himself, 
somewhat ironically, to certain persons who, adopt- 
ing the principles of the Stoics, affected much se- 
verity in their opinions, and pretended that all crimes 
whatever being equal, ought to be punished in the 
same manner. ‘‘Make such a rule of conduct to 
yourself (says Horace) that you may always propor- 
tion the chastisement you inflict to the magnitude of 
the offence; and when the offender only deserves to 
be chastised with the whip of twisted parchment, do 
not expose him to the lash of the horrid leather 
scourge, for that you should only inflict the punish- 
ment of the flat strap on him who deserves a more 
severe lashing, is what I am by no means afraid of.” 

The choice between these different kinds of instru- 
ments, was, as we may conclude from the above pas- 
sage, left to the judge, who ordered that to be used 
which he was pleased to name; and the number of 
blows was likewise left to his discretion; which 
sometimes were as many as the executioner could 
give. ‘‘He (says Horace in one of his Odes) who 
has been lashed by order of the Triumvirs, till the 
executioner was spent.”’ 

Besides this extensive power of whipping exercised 
by judges among the Romans, over persons of a ser- 
vile condition over aliens, and those who were the 
subjects of the republic, masters were possessed of an 
unbounded one with regard to their slaves, over whose 
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life and death they had moreover an absolute power. 
Hence a great number of instruments of flagellation, 
besides those above mentioned, were successively 
brought into use for punishing slaves. Among those 
were particular kinds of cords manufactured in Spain, 
as we learn from a passage in an Ode of Horace, the 
same that has just been quoted, and was addressed to 
one Menas, a freed-man, who had found means to 
acquire a great fortune, and was grown very insolent. 
‘Thou (says Horace) whose sides are still discoloured 
(or burnt) with the stripes of the Spanish cords.” 

A number of other instances of this practice of 
whipping slaves, as well as other different names of 
instruments used for that purpose, may be found in 
the ancient Latin writers, such as Plautus, Terence, 
Horace, Martial, &c. So prevalent had the above 
practice become, that slaves were frequently denomin- 
ated from that particular kind of flagellation which 
they were most commonly made to undergo. Some 
were called Restzones, because they were used to be 
lashed with cords; others were called Bucede, be- 
cause they were usually lashed with thongs of ox- 
leather; and it is in consequence of this custom, that 
a man is made to say in one of Plautus’ plays, ‘‘ they 
shall be Bucede (that is to say, scourged with 
leather thongs) whether they will or no, before I con- 
tent to be Reszzo,”’ or so much as beaten with cords. 
And Tertullian, meaning in one of his writings to 
express slaves in general, uses words which simply 
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signify ‘‘ those who are used to be beaten, or to be 
discoloured with blows.’’ 

Nay, so generally were whipping and lashing con- 
sidered among the Romans, as being the lot of slaves, 
that a whip, or a scourge, was become among them 
the emblem of their condition. Of this we have an 
instance in the singular custom mentioned by Cam- 
erarius, which prevailed among them, of placing in 
the triumphal car, behind the Triumpher, a man 
with a whip in his hand; the meaning of which was 
to show, that it was no impossible thing for a man to 
fall from the highest pitch of glory into the most ab- 
ject condition, even into that of a slave. 

Suetonius also relates a fact which affords another 
remarkable instance of this notion of the Romans, of 
looking upon a whip as a characteristic mark of 
dominion on the one hand, and of slavery on the 
other. ‘‘Cicero (says Seutonius, in the life of 
Augustus) having accompanied Ceesar to the Capitol, 
relates to a few friends whom he met there, a dream 
which he had had the night before. It seemed to 
him, he said, that a graceful boy came down from 
heaven, suspended by a golden chain; that he 
stopped before the gate of the Capitol, and that Ju- 
piter gave him a whip (/lagellum.) Having after- 
wards seen Augustus, whom (as he was still person- 
ally unknown to several of his near relations) Cesar 
had sent for and brought along with him to be pres- 
ent at the ceremony, he assured his friends that he 
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was the very person whose figure he had seen during 
his sleep.’’ Juvenal likewise, in one of his satires, 
has spoken of Augustus conformably to the above 
notion of the Romans. ‘‘ The same (says he) who, 
after conquering the Romans, has subjected them to 
his whip.’’ But, besides all those instruments of 
flagellation used tor punishing slaves, which have 
been mentioned above, and as if the terrible flagellum 
had not been of itself sufficiently so, new contrivances 
were used to make the latter a still more cruel 
weapon; and the thongs with which that kind of 
scourge was made, were frequently armed with nails, 
or small hard bones. They also would sometimes 
fasten to those thongs small leaden weights: hence 
scourges were sometimes called Astragala, as He- 
sychius relates, from the name of those kind of 
weights which the ancients used to wear hanging 
about their shoes. Under the tortures which those 
different instruments inflicted, it was no wonder that 
slaves should die: indeed this was a frequent case; 
and the cruelty, especially of mistresses towards their 
female slaves, grew at last to such a pitch, that a 
petition was made in the Council of Elvira to restrain 
it; and it was ordained, that if any mistress should 
cause her slave to be whipped with so much cruelty 
as that she should die, the mistress should be sus- 
pended from communion for a certain uumber of 
years. The following are the terms of the above 
ordinance, in the fifth canon. ‘‘Ifa mistress, in a fit 
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of anger and madness, shall lash her female slave, or 
cause her to be lashed, in such a manner that she ex- 
pires before the third day, by reason of the torture 
she has undergone; inasmuch as it is doubtful 
whether it has designedly happened, or by chance ; if 
it has designedly happened, the mistress shall be ex- 
communicated for seven years ; if by chance, she shall 
be excommunicated for five years only ; though, if 
she fall into sickness, she may receive the com- 
munion.’’ 

ROMAN GALLANTS PUNISHED BY FLAGELLATION. 

The absolute dominion possessed by masters over 
the persons of their slaves, led them to use a singular 
severity in the government of them. So frequently 
were flagellations the lot of the latter, that appella- 
tions and words of reproach drawn from that kind of 
punishment, were, as hath been above observed, com- 
monly used to dominate them ; and expressions of 
this kind occur in the politest writers: thus, we find 
in the plays of Terence, an author particularly cele- 
brated for his politeness and strict observance of de- 
corum, slaves frequently called by the words, Ver- 
berones, Flagriones, or others to the same effect. 

As for Plautus, who had been the servant of a 
baker, and who was much acquainted with every- 
thing that related to slaves, and their flagellations in 
particular, he has filled his scenes with nicknames of 
slaves, drawn from this latter circumstance ; and they 
are almost continually called in his plays, fagritribe 
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(a verbis, flagrum and terre) plagipatida, ulmitriba, 
&’c., besides the appellations of Bucedg and Restiones, 
above mentioned, 

Sometimes the flagellations of slaves, or the fear 
they entertained of incurring them, served Plautus 
as incidents for the conduct of his plots; thus, in his 
Epidicus, a slave who is the principal character in 
the play, concludes upon a certain occasion, that his 
master has discovered his whole scheme, because he 
has spied him, in the morning, purchasing a new 
scourge at the shop in which they were sold. The 
same flagellations in general, have moreover been an 
inexhaustible fund ot pleasantry for Plautus. In one 
place, for instance, a slave, intending to laugh at 
a fellow-slave, asks him how much he weighs, when 
he is suspended naked, by his hands, to the beam, 
with an hundred-weight (centupondzum) tied to his 
feet; which was a precaution taken, as commentators 
inform us, in order to prevent the slave who was 
flagellated from kicking the man (Vzrgator) whose 
office it was to perform the operation. And in 
another place, Plautus, alluding to the thongs of 
ox-leather with which whips were commonly made, 
introduces a slave engaged in deep reflection on the 
surprising circumstance of ‘‘dead bullocks, that make 
incursions upon living men.”’ 

Vivos homines mortur incursant boves / 

But it was not always upon their slaves only that 

masters, among the Romans, inflicted the punishment 
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ST. Epmunn, Bishop of Canterbury, while studying at Paris, was tormented by a very 
beautiful young woman: summoning her to his study, he administered such a 
Flaveflation that her body was covered with weals. 
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of flagellation : they sometimes found means to serve 
in the same manner the young men of free condition, 
who insinuated themselves into their houses, with a 
design to court their wives. As the most favourable 
disguise on such occasions, was to be dressed in slave’s 
clothes, because a man thus habited was enabled to 
get into the house, and go up and down without 
being noticed, rakes engaged in amorous pursuits, 
usually chose to make use of it; but when the hus- 
band either happened to discover them, or had had 
previous information of the appointment given by 
his faithful spouse, he feigned to mistake the man for 
a runaway slave, or some strange slave who had got 
into his house to commit theft, and treated him 
accordingly. Indeed the opportunity was a most 
favourable one for revenge ; and if to this considera- 
tion we add that of the severe temper of the Romans, 
and the jealous disposition that has always prevailed 
in that country, we shall easily conclude that such an 
opportunity, when obtained, was seldom suffered to 
escape, and that many a Roman spark, caught in the 
above disguise, and engaged in the laudable pursuit 
of seducing his neighbour’s wife, has, with a centu- 
pondium to his feet, been sadly rewarded for his in- 
genuity. A misfortune of that kind actually befell 
Sallust the Historian. He was caught ina similar 
intercourse with Faustina, wife to Milo, and daughter 
of the Dictator Sylla. The husband caused him to 
be soundly lashed (/orzs bene cesum ;) nor did he re- 
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lease him till he had made him pay a considerable 
sum of money. The fact is related by Aulus Gellius, 
who had extracted it from Varro. To it was very 
probably owing the violent part which Sallust after- 
wards took against Milo, while the latter was under 
prosecution for slaying the Tribune Clodius, and the 
tumult he raised on that occasion, which prevented 
Cicero from delivering the speech he had prepared. 

An allusion is made to the above practices in one 
of Horace’s satires. Hesupposes in it, that his slave, 
availing himself of the opportunity of the Saturnalza, 
to speak his mind freely to him, gives him a lecture 
on the bad courses in which he thinks him engaged, 
and uses, among others, the following arguments. 

“When you have stripped off the marks of your 
dignity, your equestrian ring, and your whole Roman 
dress, and from a man invested with the office of 
judge, shew yourself at once under the appearance of 
the slave Dama; disgraced as you are, and hiding 
your perfumed head under your cloak, you are not 
the mau whom you feign to be: you are at least in- 
troduced full of terror, and your whole frame shakes 
through the struggles of two opposite passions. In 
fact, what advantage is it to you, whether you are 
cut to pieces with rods, or slaughtered with iron 
weapons ?”? 

The above uncontrolled power of inflicting punish- 
ments on their slaves, enjoyed by masters in Rome, 
was at last abused by them to the greatest degree. 


> 
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The smallest faults committed in their families by 
slaves, such as breaking glasses, seasoning dishes too 
much, or the like, exposed them to grievous punish- 
ments ; and it even was no unusual thing for masters 
(as we may judge from the description of 7rzmal- 
cion’s entertainment in the satire of Petronius) to 
order such of their slaves as had been guilty of faults 
of the above kind, to be stripped, and whipped in the 
presence of their guests, when they happened to en- 
tertain any at their houses. 

Women in particular seemed to have abused this 
power of flagellation in a strange manner; which 
caused express provisions to be made, at different 
times, in ofder to restrain them ; of which the canon 
above quoted is an instance. It was often sufficient, 
to induce the Roman ladies to cause their slaves to 
be whipped, that they were dissatisfied with the 
present state of their own charms; or, as Juvenal ex- 
presses it, that their nose displeased them: and when 
they happened to fancy themselves neglected by their 
husbands, then indeed their slaves fared badly. 
This latter observation of Juvenal, Dryden, in his 
translation of that author’s satires, has expressed by 
the following lines : 


‘*For if over night the husband has been slack, 
Or counterfeited sleep, or turn’d his back, 
Next day, be sure, the servants go to wrack.’’ 


Here follows the literal transaction of the passage 
of Juvenal, in which he describes in a very lively 
manner, the havoc which an incensed woman usually 
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made on the above occasion. ‘‘If her husband has, 
the night before, turned his back on her, woe to her 
waiting woman ; the dressing maids lay down their 
tunics ; the errand slave is charged with having re- 
turned too late; the straps break on the back of 
some ; others redden under the iash of the leather 
scourge, and others, of the twisted parchment.”’ 

The wantonness of power was carried still farther 
by the Roman ladies, if we may credit the same Ju- 
venal. It wasa customary thing with several among 
them, when they proposed to have their hair dressed 
both with nicety and expedition, to have the dressing 
maid who was charged with that care, stripped naked 
to the waist, ready for flagellation, in case she be- 
came guilty of any fault or mistake, in performing 
her task. The following is the passage in Juvenal 
on that subject. ‘For, if she has determined to be 
dressed more nicely than usual, and is in haste, being 
expected in the public gardens, the unfortunate 
Psechas then dresses her head, with her own hair in 
the utmost disorder, and her shoulders and breasts 
bare. Why is that ringlet too high? The leather 
thongs instantly punish the crime of a hair, and an 
ill-shaped curl.”’ 

These abuses which masters, in Rome, made of the 
power they possessed over their slaves, were at last 
carried to such a pitch, either by making them 
wantonly suffer death, or torturiug them in number- 
less different ways, that, in the beginning of the 
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reign of the Emperors, it was found necessary to re- 
strain their license. 

Under the reign of Claudius (for it is not clear 
whether any provision to that effect was made under 
Augustus) it was ordained, that masters who forsook 
their slaves when sick, should lose all right over 
them, in case they recovered; and that those who 
deliberately put them to death, should be banished 
from Rome. 

Under the Emperor Adrian, the cruelties exercised 
by Umbricia, a Roman lady, over her female slaves, 
caused new laws to be made on that subject, as well 
as the former ones to be put in force, and Umbricia 
was, by a rescript of the Emperor, banished for five 
years. 

New laws to the same ends were likewise made 
under the following Emperors, among which civilians 
make particular mention of a constitution of Anto- 
ninus Pius (Dzvus Pius); and in subsequent times, 
the church also employed its authority to prevent the 
like excesses, as we may see from the canon above 
recited (Sz gue domina, @’c.) which was framed in the 
Council held at Elvira, a small town in Spain, that 
has been since destroyed. But the disorder was of 
such a nature as was not to be cured so long as the 
custom itself of slavery was allowed to subsist ; and it 
has been remedied at last, only by the thorough aboli- 
tion of an usage which was a continual insult on hu- 
manity : an advantage which (to be, once at least, 
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very serious in the course of this learned and useful 
work) we are indebted for, to che establishment of 
Christianity, whatever other evils certain writers may 
reproach it with having occasioned. 

ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The punishment of flagellation was thought among 
the ancient heathens, as we have just seen, to possess 
great efficacy to mend the morals of persons convicted 
of offences, and insure the honesty and diligence of 
slaves. Nor were schoolmasters behindhand either 
with judges or masters, in regard to whipping those 
persons who were subjected to their authority. 

Of this we have an undoubted proof in one of the 
epistles of Horace ; and it moreover appears that he 
had had, when at school, the bad luck of being him- 
self under the tuition of one who had strong inclina- 
tion to inflict that kind of chastisement. ‘‘I re- 
member (says he) that the flogging Orbilius, who 
when I was a boy, used to dictate to us the verses of 
Livius Andronicus.”’ 

eyelets Memini que plagosum mibt parvo 
Orbtlium dictare.—L1b. II. Ep. 2. v. 70. 

Quintilian has also mentioned this practice of 
schoolmasters of whipping their disciples; and the 
severity which they used, as well as other considera- 
tions, induced him to disapprove of it entirely. The 
following are his expressions on that subject. ‘‘ With 
respect to whipping schoolboys, though it be an es- 
tablished practice, and Chrysippus is not averse to it. 
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First, it is a base and slavish treatment ; and certain- 
ly if it were not for the youth of those who are made 
to suffer, it might be deemed an injury that might 
call for redress. Besides, if a disciple is of such a 
mean disposition that he is not mended by censures, 
he will, like a bad slave, grow equally insensible to 
blows. Lastly, if masters acted as they ought, there 
would be no occasion for chastisement; but the 
negligence of teachers is now so great, that, iustead 
of causing their disciples to do what they ought, they 
content themselves with punishing them for not hav- 
ing done it. Besides, though you may compel the 
obedience of a boy, by using the rod, what will you 
do with a young man, to whom inotives of a quite 
different nature must be proposed? Not to add, that 
several dangerous accidents which are not fit to be 
named, may be occasioned either by the fear or the 
pain attending such punishments. Indeed, if great 
care is not taken in choosing teachers of proper dis- 
positions, I am ashamed to say to what degree they 
will sometimes abuse their power of lashing: but I 
shall dwell no longer on that subject, concerning 
which the public know already too much.”’ 

After these dismal accounts of disciples flogged by 
their teachers, and of the cruel severity used by the 
latter, the reader will not certainly be displeased to 
read instances of teachers who were flogged by their 
disciples, 

A very remarkable instance of this kind occurs in 
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Chrysippus has afterwards manifested the same 
opinion. And Petrarch, who may be called here a 
modern author, has also adopted the opinion of king 
Solomon ; and notwithstanding Quintillian’s argu- 
ments on the subject, has sided with the ancient 
moralist and sage: ‘‘correct your son (says Petrarch) 
in his tender years, nor spare the rod: a branch when 
young may easily be bent at your pleasure.”’ 





THE NAVY—TIED TO THE GRATING. 


Cuap. Il.—Flagellations of a religious and 
voluntary kind were practised among 
the ancient heathens. 


EK have hitherto only treated of involuntary 
flagellations, and such as were in all cases 
inflicted by force on those who suffered them. But 
besides flagellations of this kind, there were others of 
a voluntary sort among the heathens, to which those 
who underwent them, freely and willingly submitted, 
and which may indeed create our surprise in a much 
greater degree than the former. 

Thus, at Lacedzemon, there was a celebrated fes- 
tival, which was kept annually, and was named the 
Day of Flagellations, on account of the ceremony that 
was performed in it, of whipping before the altar of 


Diana, a number of boys, who freely submitted to 
(27) 
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that painful treatment; and this festival has been 


mentioned by a great number of authors. 
Plutarch, for instance, in his book of the customs 


of the Lacedzmonians, relates, that he had been an 
eye-witness of the reception of the solemnity we 
speak of. ‘‘ Boys (says he) are whipped for a whole 
day, often to death, before the altar of Diana the 
Orthian ; and they suffer it with cheerfulness, and 
even with joy: nay, they strive with each other for 
victory ; and he who bears up the longest time, and 
has been able to endure the greatest number of stripes, 
carries the day. This solemnity is called the Content 
(or race) of Flagellations, and is celebrated every year.” 

Cicero, in his Tusculana, has also mentioned this 
custom of the Lacedzemons. ‘‘ Boys (says he) at 
Sparta, are lashed before the altar in so severe a 
manner, that the blood issues from their bodies. 
While I was there, I several times heard it said that 
boys had been whipped to death ; none of whom ever 
uttered the least complaint, though lacerated by re- 
peated lashes.’? Nay more; Mozonius, in Stobzeus, 
relates that the Spartan boys were rather pleased with 
these flagellating solemnities. ‘‘The sons of the 
Lacedzemonians make it very evident (says Mozonius) 
that stripes do not appear to them either shameful or 
hard to be borne, since they allow themselves to be 
whipped in public, and take a pride in it.”? 

The scholiast or commentator of Thucydides re- 
lates the same things of the Lacedemonian young 
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men; and says that those among them who could 
bear the greatest number of lashes, acquired much 
glory by it. ‘‘ And indeed (says he) the flagellations 
are performed at particular times during a certain 
number of days ; and those who receive the greatest 
number of stripes, are accounted the most manly.”’ 
The parents of the young men who were thus pub- 
licly whipped, were commonly present during the 
performance of the ceremony ; and so far were they 
from discouraging their sons from going through it, 
that, as Lucian relates, they deemed it a shameful 
piece of cowardice in them, if they seemed to yield to 
the violence of the lashes, and in consequence of this 
notion they exhorted them to go stoutly through the 
whole trial. ‘‘ Indeed (continues Lucian) a number 
of them frequently died in the conflict, thinking it 
was unworthy of them, so long as they continued to 
live, to yield to blows and bodily pain, in sight of 
their friends and relations.’’ ‘‘ And to those who die 
upon those occasions, statues as you will see, are 
erected at Sparta, in the public places.’’ 

Seneca, in his treatise upon Providence, has also 
mentioned those singular flagellations which took 
place at Lacedzmon, as well as the conduct of the 
Lacedzmonian fathers on those occasions. ‘‘Do not 
you think (says he) that the Lacedemonians hate 
their children, who try their tempers by having them 
lashed publicly? Their very fathers exhort them 
firmly to bear the lashes of the whips; and entreat 
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them, when torn to pieces and half dead, still to con- 
tinue to offer their wounds to other wounds. 

In fine, with so much solemnity were the flagellat- 
ing ceremonies and trials we mention performed, that 
a priestess, as Silenus of Chios relates, constantly 
presided over them, holding up a small statue of the 
goddess in her hand while the young men were 
lashed ; and, to crown all, priests were established to 
inspect the stripes and marks of the blows, and draw 
omens from them. ‘JI am witness (says Lucian) that 
there are priests appointed to inspect the lashes and 
stripes.’ To this it may be added, that these 
extraordinary ceremonies of the Lacedzmonians, 
which are here described, were preserved among 
them, notwithstanding the numerous revolutions 
which their republic underwent, to very late times ; 
and Tertullian mentions them as continuing, in his 
days, to be regularly celebrated every year. ‘‘ For 
(says the author) the festival of the flagellations is 
still in these days looked upon as a very great so- 
lemnity at Lacedzemon. Everybody knows in what 
temple all the young men of the best families are 
lashed in the presence of their relations and friends, 
who exhort them to bear to the last this cruel 
ceremony.’’ 

Even philosophers among the Greeks, I mean par- 
ticular sects of them, had adopted the practice of 
voluntary flagellation. Lucian relates in one of his 
dialogues, that there weze philosophers in his time, 
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‘‘who trained young men to endure labour, pain, and 
want; and who made the practice of virtue consist in 
these austerities. A number of them would bind 
themselves ; others whipped themselves ; and those 
who were the most tender, fead their outer skin with 
instruments of iron made for that purpose.’’ 

However, austerities of this kind were only prac- 
ticed by particular sects of philosophers, as hath been 
above observcd ; and the generality of them were so 
far from adopting such practices, that a great many 
ridiculed them. Of this we have an instance in the 
book of the Life of Apollonius Tyanzeus, written by 
Philostrates. In this book, Apollonius is said to 
have spoken in the following manner to Thespesion. 
‘‘Flagellations are practiced before the altar of Diana 
Scythia, because the oracles have ordered it so; now 
I think that it would be folly to resist the will of the 
gods. Ifso (Thespesion answers) you show, O Apol- 
lonius, that the gods of the Greeks possess but little 
wisdom, since they prescribe to men who think they 
are free to lash themselves with whips.”’ 

Nor was the practice of those flagellations to which 
the persons who underwent them willingly submitted, 
confined to the nations of Greece; but the same had 
also been adopted in other countries. It obtained 
among the Thracians, as we find in Artemidorus. 
‘“The young men of noble families among the 
Thracians (says the author) are on certain occasions 
cruelly lashed.’’ 
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VOLUNTARY FLAGELLATIONS AMONG THE 
EGYPTIANS, SYRIANS, AND ROMANS. 


Voluntary flagellations were also in use among the 
Egyptians. It even seems that this practice took its 
origin among them ; and they used them as a method 
of atoning for their sins, and appeasing the incensed 
Deity. Herodotus has left us an account of the 
manner in which they commonly performed their 
flagellations, in the account he has given of the fes- 
tival which they celebrated in honour of their god- 
dess. After preparing themselves by fasting (he says) 
they begin to offer sacrifices, and they mutually beat 
each other during the time that the offerings are burn- 
ing on the altar ; this done, the viands which remain 
after the sacrifice 1s accomplished, are placed upon 
tables before those who compose the assembly.”’ 

The same Herodotus says on another occasion, ‘I 
have already related in what manner the festival of 
Isis is celebrated in the city of Busiris. While the 
sacrifice is performing, the whole assembly, amount- 
ing to several thousands of both men and women, 
beat one another.’’ To this Herodotus adds, that 
‘he is not allowed to mention the reason, why those 
beatings were performed.”’ 

Among the Syrians, we likewise find that the use 
of voluntary flagellations had been adopted ; and their 
priests practised them upon themselves with astonish- 
ing severity. Apuleius, in his Metamorphoses of the 





THE SECT OF THE FLAGELLANTS. 


Shewing the various lnstruments selected for Self-punishmens 
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Golden Ass, relates the manner in which these priests 
both made incisions in their own flesh, and lashed 
themselves voluntarily. 

“In fine, they dissect their own arms with two- 
edged knives, which they use constantly to carry 
about them. In the meanwhile, one of them begins 
to rave and sigh, and seems to draw his breath from 
his very bowels. He at last feigns to fall into a kind 
of phrenetic fit, pretending that he is replete with the 
spirit of the goddess ; as if the presence of the gods 
ought not to make man better, instead of rendering 
them disordered and weak. But now, behold what 
kind of favour the Divine Will is going to bestow 
upon him. He begins to vociferate, and, by purpose- 
ly contrived lies, to upbraid and accuse himself in 
the same manner as if he had been guilty of having 
entertained bad designs against the mysteries of the 
holy religion. He then proceeds to award a sentence 
of punishment against himself ; and at the same time 
grasping his scourge, an instrument which those 
priests constantly wear about them, and which is 
made of twisted wollen cords armed with small bones, 
he lashes himself with repeated blows ; all the while 
manifesting a wonderful, though affected firmness, 
notwithstanding the violence and number of the 
stripes.”’ From all that is above related, it is pretty 
evident that those Syrian priests used (or seemed to 
use) themselves in this cruel manner, only with a 
view to raise admiration in the minds of weak and 
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superstitious persons by this extraordinary affectation 
of superior sanctity, and thereby to cheat them out of 
their money. At least this is the conjecture made 
by Philippus Beroaldus, in his commentaries on the 
Metamorphoses of the Golden Ass, who says, that 
those priests were no better than jugglers, or rather 
cheats, who only aimed at catching the money of the 
fools who gazed at them. 

Nay, the opinion of the merit of voluntary or re- 
ligious flagellations, was in ancient times grown so 
universal, that we find them to have also been prac- 
tised among the Romans, who had adopted notions 
on that subject of the same kind with those of the 
Syrians and the Egyptians, and thought that the 
gods were, upon particular occasions, to be appeased 
by using scourges and whips. An instance of this 
notion or practice is to be met with in the Satyricon 
of Petronius, in which Encolpus relates, that, being 
upon the sea, the people of the ship flagellated him, 
in order as they thought to prevent a storm. ‘It 
was resolved (he says) among the mariners, to give us 
each forty stripes, in order to appease the tutelar 
deity of the ship. No time accordingly is lost, the 
furious mariners set upon us with cords in their 
hands, and endeavour to appease the deity by the 
effusion of the meanest blood : as for me, I received 
three lashes, which I endured with Spartan mag- 
nanimity.”’ 

But the most curious instance of religious flagella- 
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tions amoug the Romans, and indeed among all other 
nations, is that of the ceremony which the Romans 
called Lupercalia ; a ceremony which was performed 
in honour of the god Pan, and had been contrived in 
Arcadia, where it was in use so early as the times of 
king Evander, and whence it was afterwards brought 
over to Italy. In this festival, a number of men used 
to dance naked, as Virgil informs us. ‘‘ Here (says 
he) the dancing Salii, and naked Luperci.’’? And 
Servius, in his commentary on this verse of Virgil, 
explains to us who these Luperci were. ‘‘ They were 
(he says) men, who upon particular solemnities, used 
to strip themselves stark naked ; in this situation they 
ran about the streets, carrying straps of leather in 
their hands, with which they struck the women they 
met in their way. Nor did those women run away 
from them ; on the contrary, they willingly presented 
the palms of their hands to them, in order to receive 
their blows, imagining, through a superstitious notion 
received among the Romans, that these blows, 
whether applied to their hands or to their belly, had 
the power of rendering them fruitful, or procuring 
them an easy delivery.”’ 

The same facts are also alluded to, by Juvenal, who 
says in his second satire, ‘‘ Nor is it of any service to 
her, to offer the palms of her hands to a nimble 
Lupercus.’? And the ancient scholiast on Juvenal 
observes on this verse, that barren women, in Rome, 
used to throw themselves into the way of the Luperci 
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when become furious, and were beaten by them with 
straps. 

Other authors, besides those above, have mentioned 
this festival of the Lupercallia. 

Among others, Festus, in his book on the Signifi- 
cation of Words, informs us, that the Luperci were 
also called Crepi, on account of the kind of noise 
(crepitus) which they made with their straps, when 
they struck the women with them; ‘‘ For it is a 
custom among the Romans (continues the same 
author) for men to run about naked during the fes- 
tival of the Lupercalia, and to strike all the women 
they met with straps.” 

Prudentius, I find, has also mentioned the same 
festival in his Roman Martyr: ‘‘what is the meaning 
(says he) of this shameful ceremony? By thus run- 
ning about the streets, under the shape of Luperci, 
you show that you are persons of low condition. 
Would you not deem a man to be the meanest of 
slaves, who would run naked about the public 
streets, and amuse himself with striking the young 
women ? 

All the flagellations we have above mentioned were 
performed in public solemmnities, or with religious 
views of some kind or other; but there were other 
instances of voluntary flagellations (as we learn from 
the ancient authors) in which those who performed 
them were actuated by no such laudable motives ; or 
at least, had no precise intention that has been made 
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known to us. Such were the flagellations mentioned 
by St. Jerom, in his observations on the epitaph of 
the widow Marcella. In these observations, St. 
Jerom informs us, that there were men in Rome silly 
enough to lay their posteriors bare in the public 
markets, or open streets, and to suffer themselves to 
be lashed bya pretended conjuror. ‘‘It is no wonder 
(says he) that a false diviner lashes the buttocks of 
those blockheads in the middle of the streets, and in 
the market-place.”’ 

And these conjurors not only lashed the persons 
who desired them to do so, but they, at other times, 
would also lash themselves, as we learn from Plautus, 
though an early writer; for those flagellations we 
mention were, it seems, an old practice among the 
vulgar in Rome. ‘‘ Pray, is it not (says an actor in 
one of this author’s plays) is it not the conjuror who 
lashes himself’? ? 

Another proof of the practice of those both active 
and passive flagellations which prevailed among the 
people in Rome, is also to be drawn from the above 
mentioned book of Festus, on the Signification of 
Words. Festus, explaining in that book the signifi- 
cation of the word Flagratores, says, that this word 
signified ‘‘those who allowed themselves to be 
whipped for money.’’? And M. Dacier, a person of 
consummate learning in all that relates to antiquity, 
says in his notes on the above author, that the word 
Flagratores, signified likewise ‘‘those who whipped 
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others,’ he adds, that this was the more common ac- 
ceptance of the word. 

Besides the flagellations just mentioned, which 
perhaps were also owing to some superstitious notion 
or other in those persons who practised them, we find, 
in ancient authors, instances of lashings and whip- 
pings performed in a way perfectly jocular, and asa 
kind of innocent pastime. None is more remarkable 
than that which is related by Lucian of the phi- 
losopher Peregrinus. This Peregrinus (Lucian ob- 
serves) was a cynic philosopher of a very impudent 
disposition. He lived in the time of the Emperor 
Trajan. After having embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, he returned to his formor sect, and then used 
frequently to lash himself in public in rather an in- 
decent manner. ‘‘Surrounded by a crowd of spec- 
tators, he handled his pudendum which he exhibited 
as a thing, he said, of no value. He afterwards both 
gave himself and received from the bystanders, lashes 
upon his posteriors, and performed a number of other 
juvenile tricks equally surprising as these.”’ 

We also find in Suetonius another instance of 
sportive lashings or flappings among the ancients ; 
and these, too, practised upon no less a person than 
a Roman emperor. The emperor here alluded to was 
the Emperor Claudius. ‘‘When he happened’ says 
Suetonius, ‘‘to fall asleep after his dinner, which was 
a customary thing with him, they threw stones of 
olives or of dates at him in order to awaken him ; or 
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sometimes the Court buffoons would rouse him by 
striking him, in a jocular way, with a strap or a 
scourge.”’ 

The following is an instance of voluntary flagella- 
tion among the ancients, which was not only free 
either from the superstition or wantonness above 
mentioned, but was moreover produced by rational, 
and, we may say, laudable motives. The instance 
referred to is that of the flagellations bestowed upon 
himself by a certain philosopher mentioned by Suidas. 
The philosopher’s name was Superanus: he was a 
disciple of Lascaris. ‘Though past the age of thirty 
years, he had taken a strong resolution of applying 
himself to science, and began at that time to read the 
works of the most famous orators. So earnest was 
he in his design of succeeding in those studies which 
he had undertaken, that ‘‘ he never grudged himself 
either the rod or sharp lectures, in order to learn all 
that schoolmasters and tutors teach their pupils. He 
even was more than once seen, in the public baths, 
to inflict upon himself the severest corrections. ’’ 





THE ARMY—TIND Tu THE. TRIANGIES. 


Cuap, IIl.—7he practice of scourging one's 
self unknown to the early Christians. 

LAGELLATIONS of different kinds being uni- 
versally practised among the heathens, this 
circumstance must needs have given but little en- 
couragement to the first Christians, to imitate such 
mode of correction ; and we may take it for granted 
that they had not adopted it. Indeed, we find that 
no mention is made of it in the writings of the first, 
either Greek or Latin Fathers ; for instance, in the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius, the Apologies of Justinius, 
the Apostolic Canons, the Constitutions attributed 
to Clement the Roman, the works of Origen, the 
Stromats of Clement of Alexandria, and all the works 
in general of Eusebius of Ceesares, of St. Chrysostom, 
of St. Basil, and of St. Basil of Selucia. In all the 
above authors, no mention, I say, is made of flagel- 
lations ; at least, of those of a voluntary kind ; unless 
we are absolutely to explain in a literal manner, pas- 
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sages in which they manifestly spoke in a figurative 
sense. We may therefore safely conclude, that the 
first Christians had no notion of those cruel exercises 
which prevailed in later days, and that to flay one’s 
hide with scourges or rods, as is in these times the 
practice of numberless devotees, in or out of religious 
orders, were practices unknown to them. 

Regard for truth, however, obliges us to mention 
one or two instances of flagellations, which are to be 
found in the history of the ancient eastern Anchorites, 
written by Theodoret, who has been above men- 
tioned ; but those instances are such, that certainly 
no argument can be derived from them, to prove that 
voluntary flagellations were in use in the times in 
whieh those Anchorites lived. 

One of those instances is to be found in the life of 
Abrahames. It is related in it, that the Christian 
populace having attempted to seize the sheets in 
which the body of that saint was wrapped, the lictors 
drove them back with whips. Now it is obvious to 
everyone, that the lashes which these lictors be- 
stowed, to and fro and at random, upon those men 
who beset them, were not willingly received by the 
latter. And the same may certainly with equal truth 
be observed of the flagellations inflicted upon the 
people (which is the second instance mentioned by 
Theodoret) by the collectors of the public tributes, 
who, he says, used to collect them with scourges and 
whips. 
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The rules of the first religious orders founded in 
the west, have been likewise silent as to the voluntary 
use of thongsand whips. ‘The first rule, for instance, 
prescribed to the Benedictines, that ancient western 
order, does not mention a word about self-flagellation ; 
and the same silence is to be observed in the rules 
framed by Ovisiesius, Abbot of Tabennz; by St. 
Aurelian, Bishop of Arles ; by St. Isidorus, Bishop of 
Sevil; by St. Tetradius; and a number of others, 
whose rules Holstenius has likewise collected. From 
thence we may therefore conclude, that Christians 
in those times, had no notion of beatings and 
scourgings which are now so prevalent, and that the 
upper and lower disciplines were alike unknown 
among them. 

The only author of weight, in the days we speak 
of, who seems to have made any mention of voluntary 
flagellations being practised in the ancient monas- 
teries is St. John Climax, who according to some 
accounts, lived in the middle of the fourth, and ac- 
cording to others, only in the sixth century. This 
author relates, that, in a certain monastery, ‘‘some, 
among the monks, watered the pavement with their 
tears ; while others, who could not shed any, beat 
themselves.”’ 


FLAGELLATION BESTOWED BY THE DEVIL. 


To those instances of involuntary flagellations, 
during the times of the eastern Anchorites and the 


first monks, we may, I think, safely add those which 
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the devil, jealous of their merit, has inflicted upon 
them; a case which has frequently happened, if we 
are to credit the writers of those times. 

In the lives of the saints remarkable virtues are 
recited ; whether it was that those saints, after hav- 
ing dreamed of such flagellations, fancied they had in 
reality received them, and spoke accordingly, or that 
they had some scheme in view when they made com- 
plaints of that kind. St. Francis of Assisi, for in- 
stance, as is related in the Golden Legend, received 
a dreadful flagellation from the devil the very first 
night he was in Rome, which caused him to leave 
that place without delay. And, to say the truth, it 
is not at all unlikely that, having met there with a 
colder reception than he judged his sanctity entitled 
him to, he thought proper to decamp immediately, 
and when he returned to his convent, told the above 
story to his monks. 

Among those saints who received flagellations, or 
visits in general, from the devil, St. Anthony is how- 
ever the most celebrated. As some times the devil, 
as is mentioned above, flagellated him vigorously ; 
and at others, employed temptations of quite a differ- 
ent kind, in order to seduce him: thus, he assumed 
in one instance the shape of a beautiful young woman, 
who made all imaginable advances to the saint ; but, 
happily, all was to no purpose. The celebrated en- 
graver, Callot, has made one of those visits of the 
devil to St. Anthony, the subject of one of his prints, 
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which is inscribed the “Temptation of St. Anthony ;”’ 
and he has represented in it such a numerous swarm 
of devils of all sizes, pouring at once into the saint’s 
cavern, and exhibiting so surprising a variety of faces, 
postures, and ludicrous weapons, such as squirts, bel- 
lows, and the like, that this print, may very well be 
mentioned as an instance, among others, of the great 
fertility of the imagination of that engraver. 

Besides the persecutions which St. Anthony suf- 
fered from the devil, he has the farther merit or 
having been the first institutor of the monastic life, 
several other hermits having in his time chosen to 
assemble together, and lived under his direction ; and 
though he has not expressly been the founder of any 
particular order, yet it is glory enough for him to 
have been the father of the whole family of friars and 
nuns. In more modern times, however, his relics 
having been brought from Egypt to Constantinople, 
and thence transferred to Dauphine, in France, a 
church was built on the spot where they were de- 
posited, and a new order of friars was a little after 
established, who go by the name of Monks of St. 
Anthony. These monks form a kind of order dis- 
tinct from all others; but yet they have no less in- 
genuity than the other monks for procuring the good 
of their convent, as may be judged from the follow- 
ing story, which, I think, I may venture to relate as 
a conclusion of the chapter. 

The story I mean, is contained in the book of the 
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Apologie pour Herodote, which was written about the 
year 1500 by Henry Etienne, on purpose to show that 
those who entirely reject the facts related by Herod- 
otus, on account of their incredibility, treat them 
with too much severity, since a number of facts daily 
happen which are altogether as surprising as those 
that are found in that author. 

Before relating the story in question, the reader 
ought to be informed, that St. Anthony is commonly 
thought to have a great command over fire, and a 
power of destroying, by flashes of that element, those 
who incur his displeasure. ‘The common people have 
been led into this belief, by constantly seeing a fire 
placed by the side of that saint in the representations 
that are made of him ; though this fire is placed there 
for no other reason than because the saint is thought 
to have the power of curing the erysipelas, which is 
also called the sacred fire (zguzs facer,) in the same 
manner as St. Hubert cures the hydrophobia; St. 
John, the epilepsy ; and other saints, other disorders. 
A certain monk of St. Anthony (to come to our point) 
who was well acquainted with the above prepossession 
of the vulgar concerning his saint, used on Sundays 
to preach in public, in different villages within a cer- 
tain distance from his convent. One day he as- 
sembled his congregation under a tree on which a 
magpie had built her nest, into which he had previ- 
ously found means to convey a small box filled with 
gunpowder, which he had well secured therein ; and 
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out of the box hung along thin match, that was to 
burn slowly, and was hidden among the leaves of the 
tree. As soon as the monk, or his assistant, had 
touched the match with a lighted coal, he began his 
sermon. In the meanwhile the magpie returned to 
her nest ; and finding in it a strange body which she 
could not remove, she fell into a passion, and began 
to scratch with her feet, and chatter unmercifully. 
The friar affected to hear her without emotion and 
continued his sermon with great composure ; only he 
would now and then lift up his eyes towards the top 
of the tree, as if he wanted to see what was the mat- 
ter. At last, when he judged the fire was very near 
reaching the gunpowder, he pretended to be quite out 
of patience, he cursed the magpie, and wished St, 
Anthony’s fire might consume her, and went on again 
with his sermon; but he had scarcely pronounced a 
few periods, when the match on a sudden produced 
its effect, and blew up the magpie with her nest; 
which miracle wonderfully raised the character of the 
friar, and proved afterwards very beneficial both to 
him and his convent. 


Cuap. 1V.— Corrections of a flagellatory kind, inflicted 
by force ; the common method of correcting offences 
of a religtous nature; and the power of 
enficting them possessed altke by 
Bishops and the heads of 

Monasteries. 


T must be confessed, however, that though self- 
flagellation made no part of the rules or statutes 
belonging to the different monastic orders, founded 
in those early stages of Christianity, the same cannot 
be said of that method of correction, when imposed 
by force upon such monks as had been guilty of 
offences, either against the discipline of the order, or 
against piety : an extensive power of inflicting such 
salutary corrections, having, from the earliest times, 
been lodged in the hands of abbots and the superiors 
of convents. 

Nay more, we find that bishops during the very 
first times of Christianity, assumed the paternal 
power we mention, even with regard to persons who 
were bound to them by no vow whatever, when they 
happened to have been guilty either of breaches of 
piety or of heresy. Of this, a remarkable proof may 
be deduced from the 59th Epistle of St. Augustin, 
which he wrote to the Tribune Marcellinus, con- 
cerning the Donatists. St. Augustin expresses him- 
self in the following words: ‘‘Do not recede from 


that parental diligence you have manifested in your 
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researches after offenders; in which you have suc- 
ceeded to procure confessions of such great crimes, 
not by using racks, red-hot blades of iron, or flames, 
but only by the application of rods. This is a 
method of coercion which is frequently practised by 
teachers of the fine arts upon their pupils, by parents 
upon their children, and often also by bishops upon 
those whom they find to have been guilty of offences.”’ 

Another proof of this power of flagellation, as- 
sumed by bishops in very early times, may be de- 
rived from the account which Cyprianus has given of 
Cesarius, Bishop of Arles; who says, that that bishop 
endeavoured as much as possible, in the exercise of 
his power, to keep within the bouuds of moderation 
prescribed by the law of Moses. The following are 
Cyprianus’s words: ‘‘ This holy man took constant 
care that those who were subjected to his authority, 
whether they were of a free or servile condition, 
when they were to be flagellated for some offence they 
had committed, should not receive more than thirty- 
nine stripes. If any of them, however, had been 
guilty of a previous fault, then indeed he permitted 
them to be again lashed a few days afterwards, 
though with a smaller number of stripes.”’ 

From the two passages above, we are informed that 
the power of whipping, possessed by bishops, ex 
tended to persons of every vocation, indiscriminately ; 
and with much more reason may we think that those 
persons who made profession of the ecclesiastical life, 





CRIMINALS BEATEN TO PRISON. 
—Harleian MS 





WASHING AND SCOURGING. 


Exercising the,rods upon a Saxon slave. From the Harleian MS., No. 603. It was 

not unusual in those days for servants to be scourged to death by (or by order of; 
their mistresses. The aptness with which the Saxon ladies made use of the scourge 
is illustrated by one of William of Malmesbury’s anecdotes, who tells us that when 
King Ethelred was a child he once so irritated his mother that, not having a whip, 
she beat him with some candles, which were the first thing that fell under her hand, 
until he was almost insensible. ‘On this account he dreaded candles during the 
rest of his life, to such a degree that he would never suffer the light of them tu be 
introduced in his presence "’ 
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were subjected to it. In fact we see that even the 
different dignities which they might possess in the 
church, did not exempt them from having a flagella- 
tion inflicted upon them by their bishops, when they 
had been guilty of offences of rather a serious kind ; 
and Pope St. Gregory the Great, moreover, recom- 
mended to the bishops of his time, to make a proper 
use of their authority. In his sixty-sixth Epistle, he 
himself prescribes to Bishop Paschasius, the manner 
in which he ought to chastise Deacon Hilary who 
had calumniated Deacon John. ‘‘ Whereas,’’ he 
says, ‘‘guilt ought not to pass without adequate sat- 
isfaction, we recommend to Bishop Paschasius to de- 
prive the same Deacon Hilary of his office, and after 
having caused him to be publicly lashed, to confine 
him to some distant place ; that the punishment in- 
flicted upon one, may thus serve to the correction of 
many.’ 

This power of inflicting the brotherly correction of 
whipping was also possessed by the abbots and priors 
in all the ancient monasteries ; though, at the same 
time, it was expressly provided by the rules of the 
different orders, that the same should be assumed by 
no other persons. ‘‘Let no man, except the abbot 
or him to whom he has intrusted his authority, pre- 
sume to excommunicate, or flog a brother.’? 

When the faults committed by monks were of a 
grievous kind, the abbot was not only charged to cor- 
rect them by means of his discretionary power of 
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flagellation, but he was moreover expressly directed 
to exert that power with rigour. In the rule framed 
by St. Fructuosus, Bishop of Braga, it is ordained 
with respect to a monk who is convicted of being a 
liar, a thief, or a striker, ‘‘That if, after being 
warned by the elder monks he neglects to mend his 
manners, he shall, on the third time, be exhorted in 
the presence of all the brethren, to leave off his bad 
practices. If he still neglects to reform, let him be 
flagellated with the utmost severity.’? ‘The above 
rule of St. Fructuosus is mentioned by Ecbert, in his 
Collection of Canons, which together with his Coun- 
cils of England, has been published by Spelman. 

St. Ferreol, Bishop of Usez, framed a rule for 
monks, which like that above, makes severe pro 
visions against such monks as are addicted to the 
practice of thieving. ‘‘ With regard to the monk 
who stands convicted of theft, if we may still call 
him a monk, he shall be treated like him who is 
guilty of adultery for the second time ; let him there- 
fore be chastised with the whip, and with great 
rigour too. The same punishment ought to be in- 
flicted upon him as upon a fornicator, since it may 
be justly suspected that his lewdness has induced him 
to commit theft.”” 

Committing indecencies with other monks, or 
with boys, were offences which the Statutes of Con- 
vents likewise directed to be punished by severe 
flagellations ; and the above St. Fructuosus, Bishop 
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of Braga, ordered that the punishment should, in the 
above case, be inflicted publicly. ‘Ifa monk”? it is 
said in his rule, ‘‘is used to tease boys and young 
men, or is caught in attempting to give them kisses, 
or in any other indecent action, and the fact be 
proved by competent witnesses, let him be publicly 
whipped.”’ 

Refusing to make proper satisfaction to the abbot 
for offences committed, or in general persevering in 
denying them, were also grievous faults in the eye 
of the first founders, or reformers, of monastic orders. 
In the rule framed fifty years after that of St. 
Benedict, in order to improve it, the following direc- 
tion was contained: ‘‘If the brothers who have been 
excommunicated for their faults, persevere so far in 
their pride, as to continue, on the ninth hour of the 
next day, to refuse to make proper satisfaction to the 
abbot, let them be confined, even till their death, and 
lashed with rods.’’ Nor is the rule of the above- 
mentioned Bishop of Braga less severe against those 
monks whose pride prevents them from making a 
proper confession of the offences they may have com- 
mitted. ‘‘To him” it is said in that rule, ‘‘ who, 
through pride and inclination to argue, continues to 
deny his fault, let an additional and severer flagella- 
tion be imparted.’ 

The habit of holding wanton discourses, or solicit- 
ing the brethren to wickedness, was also deemed by 
the founders of religious orders to deserve severe 
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flagellations; and St. Pacom ordered in his rule, 
which it was said had been dictated to him by an 
angel, that such as had been guilty of the above 
faults, and had been thrice admonished, should be 
publicly lashed before the gate of the convent. 

Attempts to escape from monasteries, were, even in 
very early times, punished by flagellation. We read 
in Sozomenius, that St. Macarius of Alexandria, 
Abbot of Nitria in Thebaid, who had five thousand 
monks under his direction, ordered that chastisement 
to be inflicted upon those who should attempt to 
climb over the walls of the monasteries. ‘‘If anyone 
continues in his wickedness, and says, I can no longer 
bear to stay here, but I will pack up my things and 
go where God will direct me; let any one of the 
brothers inform the prior, and the prior the abbot, 
of the fact ; let then the abbot assemble the brothers, 
and order the offender to be brought before them and 
chastised with rods.’’ 

The holy founders of religious orders have also 
been very severe in their provisions against such 
monks as seek for familiarities with the other sex. 
In the rule of the Monastery of Agaunus, it was 
ordained, that, ‘‘ If any monk had contracted the bad 
habit of looking on women with concupiscence, the 
abbot ought to be informed of the fact, and bestow 
upon the monk a corrective discipline ; and that, if 
he did not mend his manners in consequence thereof, 
he ought to be expelled from the society as a scabby 
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sheep, lest he should ruin others by his example.” 
The above monastery had been built by Sigismond, 
King of Burgundy, to the honour of one hundred and 
twenty Martyrs of the Theban Legion, of which St. 
Maurice was the commander, under the reign of the 
Emperor Maximinus. 

The above-quoted rule of St. Fructuosus, is no less 
severe against those monks who seek for the company 
of women. In the fifteenth chapter, which treats of 
the lewd and quarrelsome, it is ordered, that, ‘‘if 
after having received proper reprebensions they per- 
sist in their wicked courses, they shall be corrected 
by repeated lashings.” And St. Columbanus, who 
is the first who instituted the monastic life in France, 
and has written a rule as a supplement to that of St. 
Benedict, also expresses himself with great severity 
against such monks as are convicted of having barely 
conversed with a woman in the absence of witnesses ; 
for though there are faults for which he orders only 
six lashes to be given, yet, in the case here mentioned 
he prescribes two hundred. ‘‘Let the man who has 
been alone with a woman, and talked familiarly to 
her, either be kept on bread and water for two days, 
or receive two hundred lashes.”’ 


Cuap. V.—Dzuscretionary power of employing 
disciplines, established in the convents of 
Nuns, and lodged in the hands of 
the Abbesses and Prioresses. 


HE holy founders of religious orders considered 

flagellations as being less useful in the convents 

of women than in those of men ; and in the rules they 

have framed for them, they have accordingly ordered 

that kind of correction to be inflicted upon those 
whose bad conduct made it necessary. 

This chastisement of flagellation, upon women who 
make a profession of a religious life, is no new thing 
in the world. It was the chastisement appropriated 
to the vestals, in ancient Rome ; and we find in the 
historians, that when faults had been committed by 
them in the discharge of their functions, it was com- 
monly inflicted upon them by the hands of the priests, 
or sometimes of the great priest himself. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus relates, that the virgin 
Urbinia was lashed by the priests, and led in pro- 
cession through the town. 

The high priest, Publius Licinius, ordered, as we 
read in Valerius Maximus, ‘‘ that a certain vestal who 
had suffered the sacred fire to be extinguished, should 
be lashed and dismissed.”’ 

Julius likewise relates, ‘‘ that the fire in the Temple 
of Vesta having happened to be extinguished, the 
virgin was whipped by the high priest, M. Ajmilus, 

> (54) 
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and promised never to offend again in the same man- 
ner.’? And Festus says in his book, that ‘‘ whenever 
the fire of Vesta came to be extinguished, the virgins 
were lashed by the great priest.”’ 

Severities of the like kind have been deemed nec- 
essary to be introduced into the convents of modern 
nuns, by the holy fathers who have framed religious 
rules for them. 

In that very ancient rule for the conduct of nuns, 
which is contained in epistle cix. of St. Augustin, 
the mortification of discipline is prescribed to the 
prioress herself. ‘‘Let her,’ it is said in the above 
rule, ‘‘ be ever ready to receive discipline, but never 
impose it but with fear.’’ * 

Cesarius, Archbishop of Arles, in the rule framed 
by him which is mentioned with praise by several 
aucient authors, such as Genadius and Gregory of 
Tours, prescribes the discipline of flagellation to’ be 
inflicted upon nuns who have been guilty of faults; 
and enters, besides, into several particulars about the 
propriety as well as usefulness of this method of cor- 
rection. ‘‘Itis just,’? he says, ‘‘that such as have 
violated the institutions contained in the rule should 
receive an adequate discipline ; it is fit that in them 
should be accomplished what the Holy Ghost has in 
former times prescribed through Solomon: He who 
loves his child, frequently applies the rod to it.” 

St. Donat, Archbishop of Bezancon, in the rule he 


*Num. xii. “ Disciplinam lubens habeat, metuens imporat.”’ 
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has tramed for nuns, has expressed the same paternal 
disposition towards them as Archbishop Cesarius has 
done: he recommends flagellations as excellent 
methods of mending the morals of such of them as are 
wickedly inclined, or careless in performing their re- 
ligious duties ; and he determines the different kinds 
of faults for which the above correction ought to be 
bestowed upon them, as well as the number of the 
blows that are to be inflicted. The above rule of St. 
Donat has been mentioned with much praise by the 
Monk Jonas, in his account of the life of St. Colum- 
banus, which the venerable Beda has inserted in the 
third volume of his works. 

In that rule, commonly called the rule of a father, 

which St. Benedict, Bishop of Aniana, in his book 
on the concordance of rules, and Smaragdus in his 
commentaries on the rule of St. Benedict, have both 
mentioned, provisions of the same kind as those are 
made for the correction of nuns. ‘‘If a sister,’ it is 
said in that rule, ‘‘that has been several times ad- 
monished, will not mend her conduct, let her be 
excommunicated for a while in proportion to the 
degree of her fault ; if this kind of correction proves 
useless, let her then be chastised by stripes.’” 
_ Striking a sister has likewise been looked upon as 
an offence of a grevious kind ; and St. Aurelian, in 
the rule he has framed for nuns, orders a discipline to 
be inflicted on such as have been guilty of it. 

To the above regulations, Archbishop Cesarius has 
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added another, which is, that the corrections ought 
for the sake of example to be inflicted in the presence 
of all the sisters. ‘‘Let also the discipline be be- 
stowed upon them in the presence of the congregation, 
conformable to the precepts of the apostle. Confute 
sinners in the presence of all.’’ 


THE METHODS OF SELF MORTIFICATION AS APPEARS 

TO HAVE BEEN PRACTISED IN EARLY TIMES. 

It is expressly said of St. Pardulph, a Benedictine 
Monk and Abbot, who lived during the time of 
Charles Martel, about the year 737, that he used in 
Lent-time to strip himself stark naked, and order one 
of his disciples to lash him. The fact is related in 
the life of that saint, formerly written by an author 
who lived about the same time ; and it was, two hun- 
dred years afterwards, put into more elegant language 
by Yvus, Prior of Clugny, at the desire of monks of 
St. Martial, in the town of Limoges. Hugh Menard 
a Benedictine Father, and a very learned man in all 
that relates to ecclesiastical antiquities, has inserted 
part of it in his book, intitled, ‘‘ Observations on the 
Benedictine Martyrology.’? The following is the 
passage in St. Pardulph’s Life, which is here alluded 
to. ‘‘St. Pardulph seldom went out of his cell; 
whenever sickness obliged him to bathe, he would 
previously make incisions in his own skin. During 
Lent he used to strip himself entirely naked, and 
ordered one of his disciples to lash him with rods.” 

St. William, Duke of Aquitain, who lived in the 
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time of Charlemagne, that is about the year 800, and 
many years before Cardinal Damian ; is said to have 
also used flagellations, as a means of voluntary pen- 
ance. Arduinus, the writer of the holy duke’s life, 
and a contemporary writer, says, that ‘‘it was com- 
monly reported that the duke did frequently, for the 
love of Christ, cause himself to be whipped, and that 
he then was alone with the person who assisted him.”’ 
Haeftenus, Superior of the Monastery of Affigen, 
relates the same fact, and says that the Duke of 
Aquitain ‘‘took a great delight in sleeping upon a 
hard bed, and that he moreover lashed himself with 
a scourge.’’ Hugh Menard, the learned Benedictine 
just now mentioned, has adopted the testimony of 
Arduinus, and upon that writer’s authority inserted 
the above fact in his ‘‘ Observations on the Bene- 
dictine Martyrology.’’ 

Other persons, who lived before the times of Car- 
dinal Damian, are also mentioned by different writers 
as having practised voluntary flagellations. Gaul- 
bertus, Abbot of Pontoise, who lived about the year 
goo, upon a certain occasion, ‘‘severely flagellated 
himself (as M. Du Cange relates in his glossary) with 
a scourge made of knotted thongs.’’ And the above- 
mentioned Haeftenus, Prior of Affigen, has advanced 
that the same practice was followed by St. Romuald, 
who lived about the same time as Gualbertus, and by 
the monks of the Camaldolian order, who were settled 
in Sitria. 

» 
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Another early instance of voluntary flagellations 
occurs in the life of Guy, Abbot of Pomposa. Heri- 
bert, it is said, Archbishop of Ravenna, formed the 
design of pulling down the Monastery of Pomposo ; 
and this piece of news caused both Abbot Guy and 
his monks ‘‘ to lock themselves up in the capitular 
house, and to lash themselves every day, for several 
days, with rods.’” Abbot Guy was born in the year 
956; and he was made Abbot of Pomposa in the year 
998, in which capacity he continued forty-eight years. 

All the facts above related were anterior in the year 
1056, the time at which Peter Damian de Honestis 
was raised to the Cardinalship by Pope Stephen IX ; 
and it is evident from them, that the practice of 
voluntarily flagellating oneself as a penance for com- 
mitted sins, had been adopted before the period in 
question, though it cannot be said to have been then 
universally prevalent ; at least only a few instances of 
it have been left us by the writers of those times. 
But at the era we mention, this pious mode of self 
correction, owing to the public and zealous patronage 
with which the above Cardinal favoured it, acquired 
a vast degree of credit and grew into universal esteem ; 
and then it was that persons of religious dispositions 
were everywhere seen to arm themselves with whips, 
rods, thongs, and besoms, and lacerate their own 
hides, in order to draw upon themselves the favour of 
heaven. 

We are informed of this fact by the learned Car 
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dinal Baronius, in his Ecclesiastical Annals. ‘At 
that time’’ he says, ‘‘the laudable usage of the faith- 
ful of beating themselves with whips made for that 
purpose, though Peter Damian may not be said to 
have been the author of it, was much promoted by 
him in the christian church; in which he followed 
the example of the blessed Dominic the Cuirassed, a 
holy hermit, who had subjected himself to his 
authority.”’ 

The same Cardinal Damian has moreover left 
numerous accounts of voluntary flagellations prac- 
tised by certain holy men of his times ; but these are 
surely more apt to create our admiration, than to ex- 
cite us to imitate them. Indeed the flagellations he 
mentions cannot be proposed to the faithful as ex- 
amples they ought to follow ; and they were executed 
with such dreadful severity, as makes it impossible 
for the most vigorous men to go through the like, 
without a kind of miracle. 

In the Life of the Monk St. Rodolph, who was 
afterwards made Bishop Eugubio, the Cardinal 
relates, ‘‘ That this holy man would often impose 
upon himself a penance of an hundred years, and that 
he performed it in twenty days, by the stenuous ap- 
plication of a broom, without neglecting the other 
common methods used in doing penance. Every 
day, being shut up in his cell, he recited the whole 
psalter (or book of psalms) at least one time when he 
could not twa, being all the while armed with a 
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besom in each hand, with which he incessantly 
lashed himself.”’ 

The account which the Cardinal has left of 
Dominic, surnamed the Cuirassed, is not less won- 
derful. ‘‘ His constant practice’’ he says, ‘‘is, after 
stripping himself naked, to fill both his hands with 
rods and then vigorously flagellate himself; this he 
does in his times of relaxation. But during Lent- 
time, or when he really means to mortify himself, he 
frequently undertakes the hundred years’ penance ; 
and then he every day recites the psalter at least 
three times over, all the while flogging himself with 
besoms.”’ 

Cardinal Damian then proceeds to relate the man- 
ner in which the same Dominic informed him he 
performed the hundred years’ penance. ‘‘A man”’ 
said he, ‘‘may depend he has accomplished it, when 
he has flagellated himself during the whole time the 
psalter was sung twenty times over.’? The same 
author adds several circumstances which make the 
penances performed by the holy man appear in a still 
more admirable light. He, in the first place, was so 
dexterous as to be able to use both his hands at once, 
and thus laid on twice the number of lashes others 
could do who only used their right hand. In one in- 
stance he fustigated himself during the time the 
whole book of psalms was sung twice over; on 
another occasion he did the same while it was sung 
eight times; and on another, while it was repeated 
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twelve times over; ‘‘ which filled me with terror’’ 
the Cardinal adds, ‘‘ when I heard the fact.’ 

Cardinal Damian also relates of the same Dominic, 
the Cuirassed, that he at last changed his discipline 
of rods into that of leather thongs, which was still 
harsher ; and that he had been able to accustom him- 
self to that laborious exercise. Nay, so punctual was 
he in performing the duties he had imposed upon 
himself, that, ‘‘ when he happened to go abroad (be- 
ing an hermit) he carried his scourge in his bosom, 
to the end that wherever he happened to spend the 
night, he might lose no time, and flog himself with 
the same regularity as usual. If the place in which 
he had taken his refuge for the night did not allow 
him to strip entirely, and fustigate himself from head 
to foot, he at least would severely beat his legs and 
head.”’ 

FLAGELLATION OF SOVEREIGNS AND GREAT MEN. 

Even sovereigns and great men, in the times we 
speak of, adopted for themselves the practice of vol- 
untary flagellation. 

The Emperor Henry, who lived about the year 
1070, ‘never ventured (if we may credit Reginard’s 
account) to put on his imperial robes, before he had 
obtained the permission of a priest for that purpose, 
and had deserved it by confession and discipline.” 

William of Nangis, in the life of St. Lewis, King 
of France, which he has written, relates that that 
prince, after he had made his confession, constantly 
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received discipline from his confessor. To this the 
same author adds the following curious account: ‘‘I 
ought not to omit to say, concerning the confessor the 
king had before Geoffrey de Belloloco, and who be- 
longed to the order of the Predicant Friars, that used 
to inflict upon him hard and immoderate disciplines ; 
which the king, whose skin was rather tender, had 
much ado to endure. This hardship, however, he 
never would speak of to this confessor; but after his 
death, he mentioned the fact somewhat jocularly, 
though not without humility, to the new confessor.’ 

An instance of much the same nature with the facts 
above recited, is to be found in one of Osbertus’s 
books. A certain English count having contracted 
an unlawful marriage with one of his near relations, 
not only parted afterwards with her, but requested 
besides to be disciplined in the presence of St. Dun- 
stan, and of the general assembly of the clergy. 
‘* Terrified ’’ says Osbertus, ‘‘ by the greatness of his 
offence, his obstinacy ceased; and after having re- 
nounced his unlawful wedlock, he imposed upon 
himself the task of penitence. As Dunstan was then 
presiding over a meeting of the clergy of the king- 
dom, which was holden according to custom, the 
count came into the middle of the assembly, bare- 
footed, clothed with wool, and carrying rods in his 
hands ; and threw himself, groaning and weeping, at 
the feet of St. Dunstan. This instance of piety 
moved the whole assembly, and Dunstan more than 
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the rest. However, as his wish was thoroughly to 
reconcile the man with God, he preserved an appear- 
ance of severity in his looks, suitable to the occasion, 
and for a whole hour persevered in denying his re- 
quest: when, at last, all the prelates having joined 
in the entreaties of the count, St. Dunstan granted 
him the indulgence he was suing for.’ From the 
above fact, we might conclude that flagellations vol- 
untarily submitted to, had become, even before the 
era of Cardinal Damian, a settled method of atoning 
for past sins, since St. Dunstan lived about an hun- 
dred years before the Cardinal ; that is about the 
year 950. ; 

Instances of sovereigns and great men requesting 
to undergo flagellations, must have been pretty 
common in the days we mention, frequent allusions 
being made to it in old books ; among others in that 
old French romance, entitled, The History of the 
Round Table and the Feats of the Knights, Launce- 
lot du Lac. King Arthur is supposed in it, to have 
summoned all the bishops who were in his army, to 
his chapel; and there to have requested of them, a 
correction of the same kind as that undergone by the 
count mentioned by Osbertus. 

From the times we mention, we find numerous 
proofs of self-flagellation being used in convents: and 
indeed it would have been a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance if, while the persons above-named adopted 
that practice, monks had rejected it. In the fifty- 
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third article of the statutes of the Abbey of Cluny, 
which were collected by Peter Maurice, surnamed 
the Venerable, who was raised to the dignity of Ab- 
bot in the year 1122, the following account is given. 
“It was ordained (it is said in that Article) that that 
part of the Monastery which is on the left, beyond 
the left Choir, should remain open to no strange per- 
sons, whether Ecclesiastical or Lay, as it was former- 
ly, and nobody admitted into it except the Monks. 
This was thus settled, because the Brothers had no 
place, except the old Church of St. Peter, in which 
they could practice such holy and secret exercises as 
are usual with religious persons; they therefore 
claimed the use of the above new part of the Church, 
both for the night and the day, that they might con- 
stantly therein make offerings of the perfumes of 
their prayers to God, supplicate their Creator by fre- 
quent acts of repentance and genuflexions, and 
mortify their bodies by often inflicting upon them- 
selves three flagellations, either as penances for their 
sins or as az increase of their merit,” 

The practice in question gained so much credit, 
about those times, in Monasteries, that St. Bruno, 
who, a few years after the death of Cardinal Damian, 
founded the Carthusian Order, thought it necessary 
to restrain his Monks in that respect ; not unlikely, 
perhaps, with the view to check the pride which they 
used to derive from such exercises. In one of the 
statutes laid by that Saint, which Prior Guiges has 
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collected, the following regulation is contained. 
‘In regard to such disciplines, watchings, and other 
religious exercises as are not expressly enjoined by 
our Institution, let nobody among us perform them, 
except it be by the Prior’s permission.’’ 


LADY FLAGELLANTS. 


So much were flagellations grown into fashion in 
the days we mention, such attractions did they even 
seem to possess, that ladies of high rank would also 
enlist among the above-mentioned Whippers, and 
almost vied with Dominic the Cuirassed, Rodolph de 
Eugubio, St. Anthelm, and Abbot Poppo, in regard 
to the regularity with which they performed such 
meritorious exercises. Among those ladies, par- 
ticular mention is made of St. Maria of Ognia, of St. - 
Hardwigge, Dutchess of Poland, of St. Hildegarde, 
and above all of the Widow Cechald, who lived in 
the very times of Cardinal Damian, and performed 
wonderful feats in the same career, as we are in. 
formed by St. Antonius, upon the authority of Car- 
dinal Damian himself. ‘‘ Not only Men, but also 
Women of noble birth eagerly sought after that kind 
of purgatory ; and the Widow of Cechaldus, a woman 
of great birth and dignity, gave an account, that in 
consequence of an obligation she had previously 
imposed upon herself, she had gone through the 
hundred years’ penance, three thousand lashes being 
the number allotted for every year.’’ 
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The Widow Cechald, in her own account of the 
wonderful penance she performed after the example 
of Dominic the Cuzrassed, has neglected to inform us 
in what manner she performed it, and whether she 
imitated that holy Man in every respect, and used, 
for instance, both her hands at once in the operation, 
Be it as it may, three hundred thousand lashes, the 
total amount of the hundred years’ penance she went 
through, were certainly a very hard penance. How- 
ever, as we are not to doubt either the account which 
the above Widow gave in that respect, or the declara- 
tion Cardinal Damian made after her, the wonder is 
to be explained another way, and perhaps by the 
nature of the instruments she made use of : they pos- 
sibly were of much the same kind as those used by a 
certain lady, who was likewise much celebrated on 
account of the frequent disciplines she bestowed upon 
herself, and who was at last found out to use no other 
weapons for performing them than a bunch of 
feathers, or, as others have said, a fox’s tail, 


Cap. VI.—Confessors assume to themselves 
a kind of flageliatory power over their 


Penitents. 


HE submission of sovereigns to receive disci- 
plines from the hands of their confessors, to- 
gether with the accounts of such disciplines, which, 
though they might not always be true, were indus- 
triously circulated in public, helped much, without 
doubt, to increase the good opinion which people 
entertained of the merit of flagellations, as well as to 
strengthen the power of confessors in general, In 
fact the latter, from prescribing disciplines, soon 
passed to inflicting them upon their penitents with 
their own hands ; and without loss of time converted 
this newly-assumed authority into an express kind 
privilege, to which it was a most meritorious act, on 
the part of penitents, readily to submit, On this 
occasion I shall again quote the old French book 
previously mentioned, which, though it be only a 
romance, may serve to show the opinions generally 
entertained by people during the times in which it 
was written, ‘‘If you are estranged from our Lord’s 
love, you cannot be reconciled to him, unless by the 
three following means: first, by confession of mouth ; 
secondly, by a contrition of heart ; thirdly, by works 


of alms and charity. Now go and make a confession 
» 68) 
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in that manner, and receive discipline from the hands 
of thy confessors ; for it. is the sign of merit.” 

The power of confessors of disciplining their peni- 
tents, became in process of time so generally acknowl- 
edged, that it obtained even with respect to persons 
who made profession of the ecclesiastical life, and 
superseded the laws that had been made against those 
who should strike an ecclesiastic. To this an al- 
lusion is made in the lines of that poet of the middle 
age, who has put the summula of St. Raymund into 
Latin verses. “You are guilty of sacrilege if you 
have violated holy things, if you have struck a person 
in religious orders, or of the clergy ; unless it be a 
holy beating, such as is performed by a teacher with 
respect to his disciple, or a confessor with respect to 
a person who confesses his sins.’? 

Attempts were, however, made to put a stop to 
these practices of priests and confessors ; and so early 
as under Pope Adrian I. who was raised to the purple 
in the year 772 (which by the by shows that the power 
assumed by confessors was pretty ancient) a regula- 
tion was made to forbid confessors beating their peni- 
tents. ‘‘The bishop, (it is said in the Epitome of 
Maxims and Canons) the priest, and the deacon, 
must not beat those who have sinned.’’ But this 
regulation proved useless : the whole tribe of priests, 
as well as the first dignitaries of the church, never- 
theless continued to preach up the prerogatives of 
confessors and the merit of flagellations ; and Car- 
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dinal Pullus, that chancellor of the Roman church 
who has been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
did not scruple to declare, that the nakedness of the 
penitent, and his situation at the feet of his confessor, 
were additional merits in him in the eye of God, as 
being additional tokens of his humility. 

All these different practices of stripping and flagel- 
lating devotees and penitents at length gave rise to 
abuses of a very serious nature, instances of which 
took place, we may say, every day. Numbers of 
confessors, in process of time, have made such re- 
ligious acts as had been introduced with a view to 
mortification, serve to gratify their own lust and 
wantonness. ‘They have tried to inculcate the same 
notions, as to the merit of flagellations, into the 
minds of their devotees of the other sex, as they had 
brought even kings and princes to entertain ; and at 
last have made it a practice to inflict such corrections 
on their female penitents, and under that pretence to 
take such liberties with them, as the blessed St. 
Benedict, St. Francis, St. Dominic, and St. Loyola, 
had not certainly given them the example of. 

Among the many instances that might be recited 
of the abuses here alluded to, it will suffice to pro- 
duce that of a man who wore a hood, and was girt 
with a cord (a Cordelier or Franciscan) who lived 
about the year 1566. This man’s name was Cor- 
nelins Adriasem; he was a native of Dort, and 
belonged to a gonvent in Bruges, and was a most vio- 
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lent preacher against the heretics, called Gueux. 
He had found means to persuade a certain number of 
women, both married and unmarried, to promise him 
implicit obedience, by certain oaths he made them 
take for that purpose, and under the specious pre- 
tence of greater piety. These women he did not in- 
deed lash with harsh and knotted cords, but he used 
gently to rub their bare thighs and posteriors with 
willow or birch rods. 

In order to show how common the above practices 
were become, as well as to entertain the reader, I 
give the following story, which is to be found in 
Scot’s book, entitled, ‘‘ Mensa Philosophica,”? ‘A 
woman,’’ says Scot, ‘‘who was gone to make her 
confession, had been secretly followed by her hus- 
band, who was jealous of her, and he laid himself in 
some place in the church, whence he might spy her; 
but as soon as he saw her led behind the altar by the 
priest in order to be flagellated, he made his appear- 
ance, objected that she was too tender to bear a 
flagellation, and offered to receive it in her stead. 
This proposal the wife greatly applauded, and the 
man had no sooner placed himself upon his knees 
than she exclaimed, ‘Now, my father, lay on lustily, 
for I am a great sinner.’”? 

CADIERE CASE. 

A character who made some noise in the world was 
the celebrated Jesuit, Father Girard, and among the 
number of his pupils or penitents was Miss Cadiere, 
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who certainly may also be looked upon as an illus- 
trious character. The Cornelian disciplines which 
the Father used to serve upon her, were one of the 
subjects of the public complaint she afterwards pre- 
ferred against him about the year 1730, which gave 
rise to a criminal lawsuit or prosecution that made a 
prodigious noise. It was thought to be a kind of 
stroke levelled at the whole Society of the Jesuits, 
and was known to have been stirred up by monks 
belonging to orders who were at open enmity with 
them. The Demoiselle Cadiere likewise brought 
against Father Girard a charge of sorcery, and of 
having bewitched her ; in order, no doubt, to apolo- 
gize for her having peaceably submitted to the licen- 
tious actions of which she accused the Father, as well 
as to those disciplines with which she reproached 
him, which she circumstantially described in the 
original complaint, or charge, which she preferred 
against him ; for judges are persons who will not un- 
derstand things by half words,—one must speak plain 
to them, and call everything by its proper name. 
Father Girard, as is evident from the whole tenor of 
the declaration of Miss Cadiere herself, had as little 
intention as Abelard to do any injury to his pupil or 
penitent. 

It must be observed that after all, confessors are 
nothing but men, and they are, under such circum- 
stances, frequently agitated by thoughts not very 
consonant with the apparent gravity and sanctity of 





A PRIFST WITH THE FLAGELLARIUM. 


From the Original Brass preserved in the Church of Sawbrcy, All Saints, Huntingdonshire. 
Date, about 1380. 





GAMES IN A SAXON AMPHITHEATRE. 


It will be observed from the Hlustration that the same Instrument—the Birch— 
was used for a performing hear as for the slave represented in Plate V. 
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their looks. Nay, raising such thoughts in them, 
and in general creating sentiments of love in their 
confessors, are designs which numbers of female 
penitents—who at no time entirely cease being actu- 
ated by woimanish views—expressly entertain, not- 
withstanding the apparent ingenuity of their confes- 
sions, and in which they but too often succeed, to 
their own and their frail confessors’ cost. Thus, it 
appears from Miss Cadiere’s declarations, that she 
had of herself aimed at making the conquest of 
Father Girard, though a man past fifty years of age, 
being induced to it by his great reputation as a 
preacher and a man of parts; and she expressly con- 
fessed that she had for a long while been making ef- 
forts to be admitted into the number of his penitents. 


ZACHARY CROFTON. 

Among those who have distinguished themselves 
in the same career of flagellation was the Reverend 
Zachary Crofton, Curate of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
who, on a certain occasion, served a Cornelian disci- 
pline upon his chambermaid, for which she after- 
wards sued him at Westminster. 

The aforesaid Zachary Crofton, as Bishop Kennet 
relates in his Chronicle from Dr. Calamy’s notes, 
was formerly a Curate at Wrenbury, in Cheshire (it 
was a little before the Restoration), and he used to en- 
gage with much warmth in the religious and political 
quarrels of his times. His refusal to take the en- 
gagement, and dissuade others from taking it, caused 
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him to be dismissed from his place. He was, how- 
ever, afterwards provided with the curacy of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate ; but as his turn for religious and 
political quarrels still prevailed, and he had written 
several pamphlets, both English and Latin, about 
the affairs of those times, he was sent to the Tower 
and deprived of his curacy. He was afterwards cast 
into prison likewise in his own county, and when he 
procured his liberty set up a grocer’s shop. While 
he was in the above parish of St. Botolph, ‘‘he 
gave,’’ as Dr. Calamy relates, ‘‘the correction of a 
school boy to his servant-maid,” for which she 
prosecuted him in Westminster Hall. This fact the 
Doctor relates as an instance of the many scrapes 
into which Zachary Crofton’s warm and zealous 
temper brought him; and he adds that on the last 
mentioned occasion, ‘‘he was bold to print his de- 
fence.’’ Indeed, this fact of Parson Crofton’s un- 
dauntedly appealing to the public in print concerning 
the lawfulness of the flagellation he had performed, 
places him, notwithstanding what Dr. Calamy may 
add as to the mediocrity of his parts, at least upon a 
level with the geniuses above mentioned, as well as 
any other of the kind that may be named, and can- 
not fail for ever to secure him a place among the 
most illustrious flagellators. 

In fine, to this list of the persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the flagellations they have 
achieved, I thipk I cannot avoid adding the lady 
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mentioned by Brantéme, who (perhaps as an exercise 
conducive to her health) took great delight in per- 
forming corrections of this kind with her own hands. 
This lady, who was moreover a very great lady, 
would often, as Brantéme relates, cause the ladies of 
her household to strip themselves, and then amuse 
herself in giving them slaps pretty lustily laid on. 
With respect to those ladies who had comumnitted 
faults, she made use of good rods; and in general, 
she used less or greater severity, according (Brantéme 
says) as she proposed to make them either laugh 


or Cry. 


Cuap, VIL.—Zhe Church at large claims the 
power of publicly inflicting the discipline of 
Flagellation. Instances of Kings and 
Princes who have submitted to it. 

S it was the constant practice of Priests and Con- 
fessors to prescribe Flagellation as a part of the 
satisfaction that was owing for committed sins, the 
Opinion came at last to be established that receiving 
this kind of correction was not only a useful but even 
an indispensable act of submission: without it, 
penitence was thought to be a body without a soul, 
nor could there be any such thing as true repentance. 
Hence the Church itself at large came also in time to 
claim a power of imposing castigations of the kind 
we mention upon naked sinners ; and a flagellation 
publicly submitted to has been made one of the es- 
sential ceremonies to be gone through, for obtaining 
the inestimable advantage of the repeal of a sentence 
of excommunication; the Roman Ritual expressly 
mentioning and requiring this test of the culprit’s 
contrition. : 

These flagellatory claims and practices of the 
Western Christian Church, are, we may observe, one 
of the objections made against it by the Greek, or 
Eastern Christians, as the learned M. Cotelier, a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, observes in his Monuments 
of the Greek Church: ee they absolve a person 
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from his excommunication (they say) he is stripped 
down to the waist, and they lash him with a scourge 
on that part which is bare, and then absolve him, as 
being forgiven his sin.”’ 

Among the different instances of disciplines pub- 
licly inflicted by the Church upon independent 
Princes, we may mention that which was imposed 
upon Giles, Count of the Venaissin County, near 
Avignon. This Count having caused the Curate ofa 
certain parish to be buried alive, who had refused to 
bury the body of a poor man till the usual fees were 
paid, drew upon himself the wrath of the Pope, who 
fulminated against him a sentence of excommunica- 
tion. And in order to procure the repeal of it, he 
found it necessary to submit to a flagellation, which 
was inflicted upon him before the gate of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Avignon. 

But no fact can be mentioned more striking, and 
more capable of having gratified the pride of the 
Clergy, at the time, than that of Henry II, King of 
England. This Prince having, by a few hasty, 
angry words he uttered on a certain occasion, been 
the cause of the assassination of Thomas 4 Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, expressed afterwards the 
greatest sorrow for his imprudence: but neither the 
priests nor the nation would take his word on that 
account: they only gave credit to the reality of his 
repentance, when he had submitted to the all-puri- 
fying trial of a flagellation ; and in order the more 
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completely to remove all doubts in that respect he 
went through it publicly. The following is the ac- 
count which Matthew Paris, a writer who lived about 
those times, has given of the transaction. ‘‘But as 
the slaughterers of this glorious Martyr had taken an 
opportunity to slay him from a few words the King 
had uttered rather imprudently, the King asked 
absolution from the Bishops who were present at the 
ceremony, and subjecting his bare skin to the disci- 
, pline of rods, received four or five stripes from every 
one of the religious persons, a multitude of whom 
had assembled. 

Another instance of Sovereigns who have been 
publicly flagellated, may also be reckoned that of 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, whose Sovereignty 
extended over a very considerable part of the South 
of France. Having given protection in his do- 
minions to the sect called the Albigenses, Innocent 
ITI., the most haughty pope that ever filled the Papal 
Chair, published a Croisade against him; his do- 
minions were in consequence seized, nor could he 
succeed in having them restored to him before he 
had submitted to receive discipline from the hands of 
the Legate of the Pope, who stripped him naked to 
the waist, at the door of the church, and drove him 
up to the altar in that situation, all the while beating 
him with rods. 

The last instance of a Sovereign who received a 
correction from ia Church, was that of Henry IV. 
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of France, when he was absolved of his excommuni- 
cation and heresy ; and the discipline undergone by 
that Prince supplies the solution for an interesting 
question, that may be added to those above discussed, 
viz., Which is the most comfortable manner of re- 
ceiving a flagellation?—It is by proxy. This was 
the manner in which the King we speak of suffered 
the discipline which the Church inflicted upon him. 
His proxies were Messrs. D’Offat and Du Perron, who 
were afterwards made Cardinals. During the per- 
forming of the ceremony of the King’s absolution, 
and while the Choristers were singing the Psalm, 
Miserere met Deus, the Pope, at every verse, beat 
with a rod on the shoulders of each of the two 
proxies; which shows how essential a part of the 
ceremony of an absolution flagellations have been 
thought to be; and also, how strictly the Church of 
Rome adheres to such forms as are prescribed by its 
ritual, or by the Pontzfical, as it is called. Express 
mention was moreover made of the above beating, in 
the written process that was drawn of the transaction. 
Dominus Papa verberabat et percutrebat humeros 
Procuratorum, et cujuslibet ipsorum, virga quam in 
manibus habebat. 

As a further indulgence to the King who was thus 
disciplined by proxy, and very likely also out of re- 
gard for the age in which the ceremony was per- 
formed, the two gentlemen who represented him, 
were suffered to keep their coats on, during the 
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operation ; and the lashes seem, moreover, not to 
have been laid upon them with any great degree of 
vigour. However, some persons at the Court of 
France, either out of envy against the two above 
gentlemen, on account of the commission with which 
the King had honoured them, or with a view to di- 
vert themselves, had, it seems, circulated a report 
that on the day of the ceremony, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1595, they had been made actually to strip in 
the Church, and undergo a dreadful flagellation. 
This report M. D’Offat contradicts in one of his 
letters, the collection of which has been printed ; and 
he says, that the discipline in question was performed 
to comply with the rules set down in the Pondézfical, 
but that ‘‘ they felt it no more than if it had been a 
fly that had passed over them, being so well coated as 
they were.”’ 

Very express mention of the above discipline was 
nevertheless made, as hath been above observed, in 
the written process drawn on the occasion ; though 
the French Ministers would not suffer it to be joined 
with the Bull of Absolution, which was sent to the 
King for his acceptation, and in which no such ac- 
count was contained. ‘This, another French author 
observes, did not prevent the Italians from deriving 
triumph from the event, and saying that the King of 
France had been disciplined at Rome. 

From the above two instances of Henry II. of Eng- 
land and Henry IV. of France (the authenticity of 
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which is beyond any doubt) we find that two crowned 
heads, Kings of the two most powerful States in 
Europe, both of the name of Henry, have publicly 
submitted to the discipline of flagellation, either in 
their own person or by proxy: the one to preserve his 
crown, and the other to qualify himself for taking 
possession of it. 

It may be added that an instance of a Sovereign 
submitting to a flagellation may be seen in our days 
at every vacancy of the See of Wurtzburgh, a 
sovereign bishopric in Germany. It is an ancient 
custom in the Chapter of that Church that the per- 
son who has been elected to fill the place of the late 
Bishop, must, before he can obtain his installation, 
run the gauntlet, naked to the waist, between the 
Canons, who are formed in two rows and supplied 
with rods. Some say this custom was established in 
order to discourage the German Princes from being 
candidates for the above bishopric; but perhaps also 
the Canons who established the same had no other 
design than procuring the pleasure to themselves and 
successors, when they should afterwards see their 
equal become their Sovereign, of remembering that 
they had cudgelled him. 

Other facts, besides that of Henry IT., show that 
the power of the clergy was carried as far, at least, in 
England as in any other country. Bishop Goodwin 
relates that in the reign of Edward I., Sir Osborn 
Gifford, of Wiltshire, having assisted in the escape of 
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two nuns from the convent of Wilton, John Peck- 
ham, who was then Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
him submit, before he absolved him of his excom- 
munication, to be publicly whipped, on three suc- 
cessive Sundays, in the Parish Church of Wilton, 
and also in the market and church of Shaftesbury. 
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OLD CARVED WHIPPING HI.UOCK. 
Greserved in the Crypt of St Martin's 
Church, Lundon. 


Cuap, VIII.—A remarkable instance of flagellation 
performed in honour of the Virgin Mary. 


S° well established was the opinion that saints, 
and especially the Virgin Mary, were to be ap- 
peased by flagellations, and such was in general the 
fondness of people during a certain period of time for 
that pious mode of correction, that a Franciscan 
monk, who wore a hood and was girt with a cord, 
did not scruple, under the Pontificate of Sixtus IV., 
to expose to the open day in the public market-place, 
the bare rump of a Professor of Divinity, and lashed 
him with his hand in sight of a crowd of astonished 
spectators, because he had preached against the im- 
maculate conception of the blessed Virgin. The fact 
is related in a sermon written by Bernardinus de 
Buftis, which, together with his whole work in 
honour of the Virgin (Opus Mariale), he dedicated to 
Pope Alexander VI., and seems therefore to be a fact 
well enough authenticated. The following is the 
manner in which Bernardinas gives the account. 
“He laid hold of him and threw him upon his 
knees, for he was very strong. Having then taken 
up his gown,—because this minister had spoken 
against the holy tabernacle of God—he began to lash 
him with the palm of his hand because he had at- 


tempted to slander the blessed Virgin by quoting, 
(63) 
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perhaps, Aristotle in the book of Priors, this preacher 
confuted him by reading in the book of his posteriors, 
which greatly diverted the bystanders. Then a 
certain female devotee exclaimed, saying, ‘‘ Mr. 
Preacher, give him four more slaps for my sake,”’ 
another presently after said, ‘‘Give him also four 
more for me,’’ and so did a number of others, so that 
if he had attempted to grant all their requests, he 
would have had nothing else to do for the whole 
day.” 

Nay, so proper did Bernardinus de Buftis think the 
above correction to have been, so well calculated did 
he judge it to appease the holy Virgin’s wrath, that 
he did not scruple to declare in the sequel of his 
Sermon, that the monk who had inflicted it had pos- 
sibly been actuated by an inspiration from the Virgin 
herself. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ says he, ‘‘it was the Virgin 
herself who induced him so to do, moreover granting 
him an exemption from the censures incurred, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Church, by those who 
strike an ecclesiastic, and relaxing the vigour of these 
laws in his favour.”’ 

ANOTHER STORY OF A FEMALE SAINT APPEASED 
BY A FLAGELLATION. 

Not only the Virgin Mary but other female saints, 
inhabitants of Paradise, have also been thought to be 
extremely well disposed to be appeased when they 
had received offence by flagellatory corrections. ‘The 
following story is to be found in the book entitled, 
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“‘Itinerarium Cambriz,’’ wrote by Sylvester Gerald. 
us, a native of the country of Wales, who wrote about 
the year 1188. 

‘In the northern borders of England and on the 
other side of the river Humber, in the parish of 
Hooéden, lived the rector of that church with his con- 
cubine. This concubine one day sat rather impru- 
dently on the tomb of St. Osanna, sister to King 
Osred, which was made of wood and raised above the 
ground in the shape of aseat. When she attempted 
to rise from the place she stuck to the wood in such 
a manner that she never could be parted from it, till, 
in the presence of the people who ran to see her, she 
had suffered her clothes to be torn from her, and had 
received a severe discipline on her naked body, and 
that to a great effusion of blood, and with many 
tears and devout supplications on her part; which 
done, and after she had engaged to submit to further 
penitence, she was divinely released.” 


Cuap, IX.—Formation of the Public Frocessions of 
Flagellants. Different success they met 
with in different countries. 


HE example which so many illustrious person- 
ages has given of voluntarily submitting to 
flagellation, and the pains which monks had been at 
to promote that method of mortification by their ex- 
ample likewise, as well as by the stories they related 
on that subject, had as we have seen, induced the 
generality of people to adopt the fondest notions of its 
efficacy. But about the year 1260 the intoxication 
became as it were, complete. People, no longer sat- 
isfied to practice mortification of this kind in private, 
began to perform them in the sight of the public 
under pretence of greater humiliation ; regular asso- 
ciations and fraternities were formed for that purpose, 
and numerous bodies of half-naked men began to 
make their apppearance in the public streets, who 
after performing a few religious ceremonies contrived 
for the occasion, flagellated themselves with aston- 
ishing fanaticism and cruelty. 

The first institution of public associations and 
solemnities of this kind must needs have filled with 
surprise all moderate persons in those days; and in 
fact we see that historians of different countries who 
lived in the times when these ceremonies were first 
introduced, have taken much notice of them, and re- 
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corded them at length in their histories or chronicles. 
I will lay a few extracts of these different books be- 
fore the reader, it being the best manner, I think, of 
acquainting him with the origin of these singular 
flagellating solemnities and processions which con- 
tinue in use in several countries. 

The first author from whom we have a circum- 
stantial account on that subject is the monk of 
St. Justina, in Padua, whose Chronicle Wechelius 
printed afterwards at Basil. He relates how the 
public superstitious ceremonies we mention made 
their first appearance in the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Bologna, which is the spot where, it seems, 
they took their first origin, and whence they were 
afterwards communicated to other countries. The 
following is the above author’s own account. 

‘‘When all Italy was sullied with crimes of every 
kind, a certain sudden superstition hitherto unknown 
to the world, first seized the inhabitants of Perusa, 
afterwards the Romans, and then almost all the na- 
tions of Italy. To such a degree were they affected 
with the fear of God, that noble as well as ignoble 
persons, young and old, even children five years of 
age, would go naked about the streets without any 
sense of shame, walking in public, two and two, in 
the manner of a solemn procession. Every one of 
them held in his hand a scourge made of leather 
thongs, and with tears and groans they lashed them- 
selves on their backs till the blood ran ; all the while 
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weeping and giving tokens of the same bitter afflic- 
tion as if they had really been spectators of the pas- 
sion of our Saviour, imploring the forgiveness of God 
and his Mother, and praying that He who had been 
appeased by the repentance of so many sinners, would 
not disdain theirs. 

‘* And not only in the day time but likewise during 
the nights, hundreds, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of these penitents ran, notwithstanding the 
rigour of the winter, about the streets and in churches 
with lighted wax-candles in their hands, and preceded 
by priests who carried crosses and banners along with 
them, and with humility prostrated themselves before 
the altars. ‘The same scenes were to be seen in small 
towns and villages, so that the mountains and the 
fields seemed to resound alike the voice of men who 
were crying to God. 

‘‘All musical instruments and love songs then 
ceased to be heard. The only music that prevailed, 
both in town and country, was that of the lugubrious 
voice of the penitent, whose mournful accents might 
have moved hearts of flint, and even the eyes of the 
obdurate sinner could not refrain from tears. 

‘‘Nor were women exempt from the general spirit 
of devotion we mention, for not only those among 
the common people, but also matrons and young 
maidens of noble families would perform the same 
mortifications with modesty in their own rooms. 
Then those who were at enmity with one another be- 
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came again friends. Usurers and robbers hastened 
to restore their ill-gotten riches to their right owners. 
Others, who were contaminated with different crimes, 
coufessed them with humility, and renounced their 
vanities. Gaols were opened, prisoners were deliv- 
ered, and banished persons permitted to return to 
their native habitations. So many and so great 
works of sanctity and Christian charity, in short, 
were then performed by both men and women, that 
it seemed as if an universal apprehension had seized 
mankind, that the divine power was preparing either 
to consume them by fire or destroy them by shaking 
the earth, or some other of those means which divine 
Justice knows how to employ for avenging crimes. 

‘¢Such a sudden repentance which had diffused it- 
self all over Italy and even reached other countries, 
not only the unlearned, but wise persons also 
admired. They wondered whence such a vehement 
fervour of piety could have proceeded ; especially 
since such public penances and ceremonies had been 
unheard of in former times, had not been approved 
by the sovereign Pontiff, who was then residing at 
Anagni, nor recommended by any preacher or person 
of eminence, but had taken their origin among simple 
persons, whose example both learned and unlearned 
had alike followed.” 

The ceremonies we mention were soon imitated, as 
the same author remarks, by the other nations of 
Italy ; though they at first met with opposition in 
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several places from divers Princes or Governments in 
that country. Pope Alexander the Fourth, for in- 
stance, who had fixed his See at Anagni, refused at 
first, as hath been above said, to give his sanction to 
them ; and Clement VI., who had been Archbishop 
of Sens, in France, in subsequent times condemned 
those public flagellations by a Bull for that purpose 
(A. D. 1349). Manfredus, likewise, who was Master 
of Sicily and Apulia, and Palavicinus, Marquis of 
Cremona, Brescia and Milan, prohibited the same 
processions in the countries under their dominion ; 
though, on the other hand, many Princes as well as 
Popes countenanced them, either in the same times 
or afterwards. 

This spirit of public penance and devotion was in 
time communicated to other countries; it even 
reached so far as Greece, as we are informed by Ni- 
cephorus Gregoras, who wrote in the year 1361. At- 
tempts were likewise made to introduce ceremonies 
of the same kind into Poland, as Baronius says in his 
Annals, but they were at first prohibited; nor did 
they meet at the same period with more encourage- 
ment in Bohemta, as Debravius relates in his History 
of that country. 

In Germany, however, the sect or fraternity of the 
flagellants, proved more successful. We find a very 
full account of the first flagellating processions that 
were made in that country in the year 1349, (a time 
during baa the plague was raging there), in the 
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Chronicle of Albert of Strasbourg, who lived during 
that period. 

‘*As the plague,’ says the above author, ‘“ was be- 
ginning to make its appearance, people then began in 
Germany to flagellate themselves in public proces- 
sions. Two hundred came at one time from the 
country of Schwaben to Spira, having a principal 
leader at their head, besides two subordinate ones, 
to whose commands they paid implicit obedience. 
When they had passed the Rhine at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, crowds of people ran to see them. They 
then drew a circular line on the ground, within which 
they placed themselves. There they stripped off their 
clothes and only kept upon themselves a kind of 
short shirt, which served them instead of breeches, 
and reached from the waist down to their heels ; this 
done, they placed themselves on the above circular 
line, and began to walk one after another round it, 
with their arms stretched in the shape of a cross, thus 
forming among themselves a kind of procession. 
Having continued this procession a little while, they 
prostrated themselves on the ground, and afterwards 
rose one after another in a regular manner, every one 
of them as he got up, giving a stroke with his scourge 
to the next, who in his turn likewise rose and served 
the following one in thesame manner. They then 
began disciplining themselves with their scourges, 
which were armed with knots and four iron points, 
all the while singing the usual psalm of the invoca- 
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tion of our Lord, and other psalms ; three of them 
were placed in the middle of the ring, who, with a 
sonorous voice, regulated the chant of the others, and 
disciplined themselves in the same manner. This 
having continued for some time, they ceased their 
discipline ; and then, at a certain signal that was 
given them, prostrated themselves on their knees, 
with their arms stretched, and threw themselves flat 
on the ground, groaning and sobbing. They then 
rose and heard an admonition from their leader, who 
exhorted them to implore the mercy of God on the 
people, on both their benefactors and enemies, and 
on the souls in Purgatory ; then they placed them- 
selves again upon their knees with their hands lifted 
towards heaven, performed the ceremonies as before, 
and disciplined themselves anew as they walked 
round. ‘This done, they put on their clothes again, 
and those who had been left to take care of the clothes 
and the luggage came forward and went through the 
same ceremonies as the former had done. ‘They had 
among them priests, and noble as well as ignoble 
persons, and men conversant with letters. 

‘“When the disciplines were concluded one of the 
brotherhood rose, and with a loud voice read a letter, 
which he pretended had been brought by an angel to 
St. Peter’s Church, in Jerusalem; the angel declared 
in it that Jesus Christ was offended at the wickedness 
of the age, several instances of which were mentioned, 


such as the violation of the Lord’s day, blasphemy, 
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usury, adultery, and neglect with respect to fasting 
on Fridays. To this the man who read the letter 
added, that Jesus Christ’s forgiveness having been 
implored by the Holy Virgin and the Angels, he had 
made answer that in order to obtain mercy, sinners 
ought to live exiled from their country for thirty-four 
days, disciplining themselves during that time. 

‘‘ The inhabitants of the town of Spira were moved 
with so much compassion for these penitents, that 
they invited every one of them to their houses ; they 
however refused to receive alms severally, and only 
accepted what was given to their Society in general, 
in order to buy twisted wax-candles and banners, 
These banners were of silk, painted of a purple 

«colour; they carried them in their procession, which 
they performed twice every day. ‘They never spoke 
to women, and refused to sleep upon feather beds. 
They wore crosses upon their coats and hats, behind 
and before, and had their scourges hanging at their 
waist. 

‘‘About an hundred men in the town of Spira en- 
listed in their Society, and about a thousand at Stras- 
burg, who promised obedience to the Superiors for 
the time above mentioned. They admitted nobody 
but who engaged to observe all the above rules dur- 
ing that time, who could spend at least fourpence a 
day, lest he should be obliged to beg, and who de- 
clared that he had confessed his sins, forgiven his 
enemies, and obtained the consent of his wife. They 
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divided at Strasburg, one part went up and another 
part down the country, their Superiors having like- 
wise divided. ‘The latter directed the new brothers 
from Strasburg not to discipline themselves too 
harshly in the beginning ; and multitudes of people 
flocked from the country up and down the Rhine, as 
well as the inland country, in order to see them. 
After they had left Spira, about two hundred boys 
twelve years old, entered into an association together, 
and disciplined themselves in public.” 

Flagellating processions and solemnities of the 
same kind were likewise introduced into France, 
where they met at first with but indifferent success, 
aud even several divines opposed them. ‘The most 
remarkable among them was John Gerson, a cele- 
brated theologian and Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, who purposely wrote a treatise against the 
ceremonies in question, in which he particularly con- 
demned the cruelty and great effusion of blood with 
which these disciplines were performed. ‘It is 
equally unlawful,’’ Gerson asserted, ‘‘for a man to 
draw so much blood from his own body, unless it be 
for medical reasons, as it would be for him to castrate 
or otherwise mutilate himself. Else it might upon 
the same principle be advanced, that a man may 
brand himself with red-hot irons ; a thing which no- 
body hath, as yet, either pretended to say or granted, 
unless it be false Christians and idolaters, such as are 
to be found in India, who think it a matter of duty 
for one to be baptized through fire.” 
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Under King Henry the Third, however, the proces- 
sions of disciplinants found much favour in France ; 
and the King: we mention, a weak and bigoted 
Prince, not only encouraged these ceremonies by his 
words, but even went so far as to enlist himself in a 
Fraternity of Flagellants. The example thus given 
by the King, procured a great number of associates 
to the brotherhood ; and several Fraternities were 
formed at Court, which were distinguished by differ- 
ent colours, and composed of a number of men of the 
first families in the kingdom. ‘These processions thus 
formed of the King and his noble train of disciplin- 
ants, all equipped like flagellants, frequently made 
their appearance in the public streets of Paris, going 
from one church to another; and in one of those 
naked processions the Cardinal of Lorraine, who had 
joined in it, caught such a cold, it being about Christ- 
mas time, that he died a few days afterwards. ‘The 
following is the account to be found on that subject 
in President J. A. Thou’s ‘‘ History of his Own 
Times.” 

‘¢ While the civil war was thus carrying on, scenes 
of quite a different kind were to be seen at Court, 
where the King who was naturally of a religious 
temper, and fond of ceremonies unknown to antiquity, 
and who had formerly had an opportunity to indulge 
this fancy in a country subjected to the Pope’s 
dominion, would frequently join in the processions 
which masked men used to perform on the days be- 
fore Christmas. 
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‘‘For more than an hundred years past a fondness 
for introducing new modes of worship into the estab- 
lished religion had prevailed ; and a sect of men had 
risen, who, thinking it meritorious to manifest the 
compunction they felt for their offences by outward 
signs, would put on a sack-cloth in the same manner 
as it was ordered by the ancient law; and from a 
strained interpretation they gave of the passage in the 
Psalmist, ad flagella paratus sum, flagellated them- 
selves in public, whence they were called by the 
name of Flagellants. John Gerson, the Chancellor 
of the University of Paris and the purest theologian 
of that age, wrote a buok againstthem. Yet the holy 
Pontiffs, considering then that sect with more in- 
dulgence than the former ones had done, showed 
much countenance to it; so that multitudes of men 
all over Italy in these days enlist in it, asin a kind 
of a religious militia, thinking to obtain by that 
means forgiveness of their sins. Distinguished by 
different colours, blue, white, and black, in the same 
manner as the Green and Blue Factions, though pro- 
posing to themselves different objects, were formerly 
in Rome they likewise engrossed the attention of the 
public, and in several places gave rise to the warmest 
contentions. 

‘‘The introduction which was made of these cere- 
monies into France, where they had till then been 
almost unknown, forwarded the designs of certain 
ambitious pgrsous ; the contempt they brought on the 
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person of the King having weakened much the regal 
authority. While the King mixed thus with proces- 
sions of flagellants, and the most distinguished among 
his courtiers followed his example, Charles, Cardinal 
of Lorraine, who was one of the party, was by the 
coldness of the evening thrown into a violent fever, 
attended with a most intense pain in his head ; and 
a delirium as well as continual watchfulness having 
followed, he expired two days before Christmas.”’ 

The historian we have just quoted says in another 
place, that the King was principally induced to per- 
form the above superstitious processions by the solici- 
tations of his confessor, Father Edmund Auger, who 
wrote a book on that subject, and of John Castelli, the 
Apostolic Nuncio in France ; and that the weak com- 
pliance shown to him on that occasion by the Chan- 
cellor Birague, and the Keeper of the Seals, Chiverny, 
encouraged him much to pursue his plan in that re- 
spect, notwithstanding the strong advices to the con- 
trary that were given him by Christopher de Thou, 
President of the Parliament, and Pierre Brulart, 
President of the Chambre des Enquétes. 

As there was in those times a powerful party in 
France that opposed the Court, and even was fre- 
quently at open war with it, there was no want of 
men in Paris who found fault with the disciplining 
processions of the King. When they first made their 
appearance, some, as the above historian relates, 
laughed at them, while others exclaimed that they 
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were an insult both to God and man. Even 
preachers joined in the party and pointed their sar- 
casms from the pulpit against those ceremonies. 

The most petulant among these popular preachers 
was one Maurice Poncer, of the abbey of Melun, who, 
using expressions borrowed from a psalm, compared 
the King and his brother disciplinants, to men who 
would cover themselves with a wet sack-cloth to keep 
off the rain ; he was at last banished off to his monas- 
tery. The example which the Court and the Me- 
tropolis had set, was followed in a number of country 
towns, where fraternities of flagellants were insti- 
tuted ; and among them particular mention is made 
of the brotherhood of the Blue Penitents, in the city 
of Bourges, on account of the sentence passed in the 
year 1601 by the Parliament of Paris, in consequence 
of a motion of Nicholas Servin, the King’s Advocate 
General, which expressly abolished it. 


ANECDOTES. 


FULK, THE TRAITOR. 


HE following is an account of the penance per- 
formed by Fulk, surnamed Greisegonnelle, 
about the year 1000, This Fulk, who was a very 
powerful man in France, being the son of the great 
Seneschal of the kingdom, had been a most bad and 
violent man in those times of feudal anarchy, when 
force was almost the only law that existed, and when 
the nobles and lords were rather heads of robbers than 
persons invested with any precise dignity. Among 
the crimes the above Fulk had committed, he had 
killed with his own hand Conan, Duke of Brittany. 
He had performed three pilgrimages to the Holy Land- 
and on the last, meaning to render his penance com- 
plete, he caused himself to be drawn naked upona 
hurdle with a halter round his neck, through the 
streets of Jerusalem. Men who had been directed so 
to do, lashed him by turns with scourges ; and a per- 
son appointed for that purpose cried at certain inter- 
vals, ‘‘Lord! have mercy on the traitor and for- 
swearer, Fulk.”” He lived very devoutly afterwards, 
and founded several monasteries. Anaccount of this 
Fulk and his penance, is to be found in Moreri’s 


Dictionary. 
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‘The Captain sucked in the milk of exhortation, 
as a new-born babe does the milk of the breast. He 
was as ready to listen as they were to exhort. Never 
was a Convert more assiduous, while his station in 
Boston Harbour lasted ; he attended every Sabbath- 
day their most sanctified meeting house ; never missed 
a weekly lecture ; at every private Conventicle, he 
was most fervent and loudest in prayer. He flattered, 
and made presents to the wives and daughters of the 
godly. Inshort, all the time he could spare from the 
duties of his station, was spent in entertaining them 
on board his ship, or in visiting and praying at their 
houses. 

“The Saints were delighted with him beyond 
measure. ‘They compared their wooden stocks to the 
voice of Heaven, and their sea-convert to St. Paul; 
who, from their enemy, was become their doctor. 

‘‘ Amidst their mutual happiness, the mournful 
time of parting arrived. The Captain received his 
recall. On this he went round among the godly, and 
wept and prayed, assuring them he would return, and 
end his days among his friends in the Lord. 

‘* Till the day of his departure, the time was spent 
in regrets, processions, entertainments, and prayer. 
On that day, about a dozen of the principal Magis- 
trates, including the Select-men, accompanied the 
Captain to Nantasket Road, where the ship lay, with 
everything ready for sailing. 

‘‘An elegant dinner was provided for them on 
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board; after which many bowls and bottles were 
drained. As the blood of the Saints waxed warm, 
the crust of their hypocrisy melted away ; their moral 
see-saws and Scripture texts gave place to double- 
entendres and wanton songs ; the Captain encouraged 
their gaiety, and the whole ship resounded with the 
roar of their merriment. 

“‘Just at that time into the cabin burst a body of 
sailors, who, to the inexpressible horror and amaze- 
ment of the Saints, pinioned them fast. Heedless of 
cries and entreaties they dragged them upon deck, 
where they were tied up, stripped to the buff, and 
their breeches let down ; and the boatswain with his 
assistants, armed with dreadful cat-o’-nine-tails pro- 
vided for the occasion, administered unto them the 
law of Moses in the most energetic manner. Vain 
were all their prayers, roarings, stampings, and curses ; 
the Captain in the meantime assuring them that it 
was consonant to their own doctrine and to Scripture, 
that the mortification of the flesh tended towards the 
saving of the soul, and therefore it would be criminal 
in him to abate them a single lash. 

‘“‘When they had suffered the whole of their disci- 
pline, which had flayed them from the nape of the 
neck to the hams, the Captain took a polite leave, 
earnestly begging them to remember him in their 
prayers. They were then let down into the boat that 
was waiting for them, the crew saluted them with 
three cheers, and Captain St. Loe made sail.”’ 
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LADY LIANCOURT. 


An account contained in the collection of ‘‘Cele- 
brated Causes’? decided in the French Courts of Law, 
is given of a case in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
which made a very great noise. The case referred to 
is the flagellation that was served by the Marchioness 
de Tresnel on the Dame or Lady of Liancourt, a fact 
which by all means deserves a place in this volume, 
as being in itself an extremely illustrious instance of 
flagellation. Indeed, one advantage the author is 
proud of, which is, that he has inserted nothing vul- 
gar in this book, nothing but what is worthy of taste 
and sentiment. 

The story is as follows. The Lady of Liancourt 
was originally born of parents in middling circum- 
stances. Having had the good luck to marry a rich 
merchant, she had address enough to prevail upon 
him to bequeath to her at his death—which happened 
a few years after their marriage—the bulk of his for- 
tune; and being now a rich handsome widow, she 
married the Sieur or Lord of Liancourt, a man of 
birth, whose fortune was somewhat impaired by his 
former expensive way of living. The Lady of Lian- 
court used to reside during the summer at the castle 
or estate of her husband, near the town of Chaumont, 
and in the same neighbourhood was situated the es- 
tate of the Marquis of Tresnel. The manner of liv- 
ing of the Lady of Liancourt, together with the 
reputation of her wit and beauty, excited the jealousy 
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of the Marchioness of Tresnel, who, on account of 
her birth, considered herself as being greatly superior 
to the other; and a strong competition soon took 
place between the two ladies, which became mani- 
fested in several places in a remarkable manner, 
especially at church, where the Marchioness once 
went so far as violently to push the other lady from 
her seat. The Lady of Liancourt, on the other hand, 
was said to have written a copy of verses against the 
Marchioness ; and, in short, matters were carried to 
such lengths between them, that the Marchioness re- 
solved to damp at once the pretentions of her rival, 
and for that purpose applied to that effectual mode of 
correction which, as hath been seen in the course of 
this book, so many great and celebrated personages 
have undergone, namely, a flagellation. Having 
well laid her scheme in that respect, and resolved 
that her rival should undergo the correction not by 
proxy, like King Henry the Fourth, but in her own 
person,—the Marchioness, one day she knew the 
Lady of Liancourt was to visit at a castle a few miles 
distant from her own, got into her coach and six, 
accompanied by four men behind and three armed 
servants on horseback ; and care had been previously 
taken to layin a stock of good disciplines, which 
were placed in the coach-box. Having arrived too 
late at the place on the highway at which she pro- 
posed to meet her antagonist, the Marchioness 
alighted at the house of the Curate of the parish in 
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order to wait for her return, and stayed there under 
some pretence, several hours, till at last a servant who 
had been on the watch, came in haste and brought 
tidings that the Lady Liancourt’s coach was in sight. 
The Marchioness thereupon got into her coach with 
the utmost speed, and arrived just in time to throw 
herself across the way and stop the other lady ; when 
the servants, who had been properly directed before- 
hand, without loss of time took the latter out of the 
coach, immediately proceeding to execute the orders 
they had received; and from the complaint after- 
wards preferred by the suffering lady, it really seems 
that they endeavoured to discharge their duty in such 
a manner as might convince their mistress of their 
zeal in serving her. 

The affair soon made a great noise, and the King, 
who heard it, immediately sent express orders to the 
husbands of the ladies to take no share in the quarrel. 
The Lady of Liancourt applied to the ordinary course 
of law and brought a criminal action against the 
Marchioness before the Parliament of Paris; the con- 
sequence of which was that the latter was condemned 
to ask her pardon in the open Court upon her knees, 
and to pay her about two hundred pounds damages, 
besides being banished from the whole extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament. The servants, who 
are generally very severely dealt with in France when 
they suffer themselves to become the instruments of 
the violencepf their masters, were sent to the Galleys. 
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THE Brrer Br. 


A lady of rank who had a perfect passion for 
flagellating both her slaves and her children, used to 
flog some one every day of her life, always with her 
own hand. She had a kind of block erected where 
she had them stretched, and nothing pleased her 
more than to see them writhing under the lash. One 
day she had carried her passion to such a degree as to 
have the whole household flogged. This was the 
culmination of her flogging glories, for her severity 
raised a revolt, and the slaves combining, seized upon 
the mistress and tying her to the block, each one or 
them administered five blows upon her person with 
any of the scourges they pleased. 





THE CHINESE. 

A remarkable instance of this power of use, to en- 
able us to bear hardships, and even blows, occurs 
among the Chinese. It appears, from the accounts ot 
travellers, that there are men in China who make it 
their trade, being properly feed for it, to receive the 
bastinadoes in the room of those who are sentenced 
to it by the Mandarin ; in the same manner as there 
are men about the Courts of Law in this Country, 
ready to bail upon any occasion. As the bastinado 
is inflicted on the spot, while the Mandarin is dis- 
patching other business, the thing is to bribe the 
Officer who is to superintend the operation : the real 
Culprit then slips out of the way ; the man who is to 
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do duty for him comes forth, suffers himself to be 
tied down to the ground, and receives the bastinado; 
which is laid on in such earnest, that a fresh man, or 
executioner, is employed after every ten or twenty 
strokes, 


THe ARABIAN TALES. 

In one of the Arabian Tales, called ‘‘ The one 
thousand and one Nights:’’ an original book, and 
which contains true pictures of the manners of that 
nation, is a story which is well worth reminding the 
reader of, that of a certain Cobler, whose name, if I 
mistake not, was Shak-Abak. This Cobler having 
fallen in love with a beautiful lady belonging to some 
wealthy man, or man of power, of whom he had had 
a glance through the window of her house, would 
afterwards keep for whole hours every day, staring at 
the window. ‘The lady, who proposed to make game 
of him, one day sent one of her female slaves to in- 
troduce him to her, and then gave him to understand, 
that if he could overtake her by running after her 
through the apartments of her house he would have 
the pleasure of her company; he was besides told, 
that in order to run more nimbly, he must strip to the 
shirt. To all this Shak-Abak agreed: and after a 
number of turns up and down the house, he was at 
last enticed into a long, dark, and narrow passage, at 
the farthest extremity of which an open door was to 
be perceived ;#he made to it as fast as he could, and 
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when he had reached it, rushed headlong through it ; 
when, to his no small astonishment, the door instant- 
ly shut upon him, and he found himself in the 
middle of a public street of Bagdat, which was chiefly 
inhabited by shoemakers. A number of these latter, 
struck at the sudden and strange appearance of the 
unfortunate Shak-Abak, who, besides stripping to his 
shirt, had suffered his eye-brows to be shaved, laid 
hold of him, and, as the Arabian Author relates, 
soundly lashed him with their straps. 


Various stories were given out by the monks of the 
chastisement received by persons who had persecuted 
them. ‘This misfortune happened to a certain ser- 
vant of the Emperor Nicephorus, who, not satisfied 
with exacting unjust tributes from the common peo- 
ple with great rigour, offered afterwards to use the 
monasteries in the same manner. ‘‘ The Emperor,’’ 
says the author from whom this fact is extracted, 
‘sent one of the grooms of his bedchamber to re- 
ceive the usual tribute. As he was a man exceeding- 
ly eager after money and unlawful gain, he com- 
mitted great oppressions both on the common citizens 
and the inhabitants of the monastery of St. Nicon ; 
for the government of cities and the care of levying 
duties are usually entrusted, not to the just and mild, 
but to hard-hearted and inhuman persons. The 
monks, who were possessed of no money, endeavoured 
to soothe the above unmerciful man by their dis- 
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courses; but he, thirsty after gold, was as deaf to 
their prayers as the asp to conjurgations, and made 
no more account of their remonstrances, than, to use 
the words of Scripture, of ‘the crackling of thorns 
under a pot.’ On the contrary, his wrath and in- 
solence increased farther, he caused several of them 
to be thrown into a jail, and prepared to plunder the 
monastery. The remaining monks then applied to 
their Saint for assistance, who presently made them 
experience the happy effects of it; for during the fol- 
lowing night he appeared to the groom with a 
threatening indignant aspect, and lashed him severe- 
ly ; then speaking to him, told him, for his words 
ought to be recorded: ‘Thou hast thrown the heads 
of the monastery into chains, if thou dost not release 
them instantly, thy death shall be the consequence.’ ”’ 





It was politely adopted in Denmark, and even in 
the Court of that country, towards the latter end of 
the last century, as we are informed by Lord Moles- 
worth, in his ‘‘ Account of Denmark.’’ It was the 
custom, his Lordship says, at the end of every hunt- 
ing-match at Court, that, in order to conclude the 
entertainment with as much festivity as it had begun, 
a proclamation was made,—if any could inform 
against any person who had infringed the known 
laws of hunting, let him stand forth and accuse. As 
soon as the contravention was ascertained, the culprit 
was made to eneel down between the horns of the 
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stag that had been hunted ; two of the gentlemen re- 
moved the skirts of his coat ; when the King, taking 
a small long wand in his hand, laid a certain number 
of blows, which was proportioned to the greatness of 
the offence, on the culprit; whilst, in the meantime 
(the noble author adds) the huntsmen with their 
brass horns, and the dogs with their loud openings, 
proclaimed the King’s justice and the criminal’s pun- 
ishment. 





In Spain, when gentlemen proposed to discipline 
themselves in honour of their mistresses, and were of 
considerable rank, the ceremony was performed with 
great state and magnificence. Madame D’ Aunoy re- 
lates that the day the Duke of Vejar disciplined him- 
self, an hundred white wax candles were carried be- 
fore the procession : the Duke was preceded by sixty 
of his friends (vassals perhaps, or dependents) and fol- 
lowed by an hundred, all attended by their own pages 
and footmen ; and besides them there were no doubt 
abundance of priests and crucifixes. 

As these Spanish gallants have no less honour than 

devotion, battles frequently take place between them, 
for the assertion of their just prerogatives ; and this, 
*"for instance, seldom fails to be the case when two 
processions happen to meet in the same street : each 
party think they are intitled to a most honourable 
side of the way; and a scuffle is the consequence. 
This happened at the time of the procession of the 
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above-mentioned Duke of Vejar : another procession, 
conducted by the Marquis of Villahermosa, entered 
the same street, at the other end of it: the light- 
armed troops, otherwise the servants with their lighted 
long wax candles, began the engagement, bedaubing 
the clothes, and singeing the whiskers and hair of 
each other; then the body of infantry, that is to say 
the gentlemen with their swords, made their appear- 
ance, and continued the battle; and at last the two 
noble champions themselves met, and began a fight 
with their disciplines. Another instance of penitents 
using their disciplines as weapons, is to be found in 
Don Quixote (where two noble champions began a 
smart engagement with each other) ; their self-flagel- 
lations were for a while changed, with great rapidity, 
into mutual ones, and their weapons being demol- 
ished, they were about to begin a closer kind of fight, 
when their friends interfered, and parted them: the 
high, sharp, and stiff cap of one of the two combat- 
ants, which had fallen in the dirt, was taken up, 
properly cleansed, and again placed upon his head ; 
and the two processions went each their own course, 
dividing as chance determined it. The whole cere- 
mony was afterwards concluded with splendid enter- 
tainments which each of the noble disciplinants gave 
in their houses, to the persons who had formed their 
respective processions, during which abundance of 
fine compliments were paid them on their piety, their 
gallantry, and their elegance in giving themselves 
discipfine. 





= 
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A certain friar, in a convent of the Benedictine 
Order, found means to procure, besides plenty of good 
wine, a certain number of dishes extremely nice and 
well seasoned, several of which were expressly for- 
bidden by the institutes of the Order ; and he invited 
a select party of brothers to partake of his fare. As 
they could not, with any degree of safety, carry on 
the entertainment in the cell of any of them, they 
thought of repairing to one of the cellars of the house, 
where they hid themselves in one of those wide and 
shallow tuns (about eight or nine feet in diameter, 
aud three or four deep) which serve in the making of 
wines. The Abbot, in the meanwhile, missing so 
many of the monks from the convent, went in search 
of them through all the different apartments; being 
unable to find them, he at last went down into the 
cellars, and soon perceived whereabout they lay : he 
stepped up to the place, and, on a sudden, made his 
appearance over the edge of the tun. The monks 
were prodigiously alarmed at this unexpected appear- 
ance of the Abbot ; and there was none among them 
but who would have gladly compromised the affair, 
by giving up his remaining share of the entertain- 
ment, and submitting to instant dismission. But 
the Abbot, contrary to all hope, put on a inild and 
cheerful look ; he kindly expostulated with the monks 
on their having made a secret of the affair to him ; 
expressed to them the great pleasure it would have 
been for him to be one of their party ; and added, 
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that he should still be very glad to be admitted to 
partake of the entertainment. The monks answered, 
by all means: the Abbot thereupon leaped into the 
tun ; sat down among them; partook of their excel- 
Jent wine and well-seasoned dishes with the greatest 
freedom ; and, in short, spent an hour or two with 
them in the tun, in the most agreeable and convivial 
manner. 

At last the Abbot thought proper to withdraw, and 
as soon as he had taken his leave, some of the monks 
began to admire his extraordinary condescension, 
while the others were not without fears that it fore- 
boded some misfortune. Indeed, the latter were in 
the right; for the reader must not think that the 
Abbot had acted in the manner above described, out 
of any sudden temptation he had felt at the sight of 
the jollity of the friars, or of the dainties that com- 
posed the entertainment: by no means; his design 
had only been, by thus making himself guilty along 
with them, to be the better able to show them after- 
wards the way to repentance, and thereby derive 
good from evil. In fact, the next day, a chapter hav- 
ing been summoned, the Abbot desired the Prior to 
fill his place, while himself took his seat among the 
rest of the monks. Soon after the chapter was met, 
he stepped forward into the middle of the assembly, 
accused himself of the sin he had committed the day 
before, and requested that discipline might be inflicted 
upon him. The Prior objected much to a discipline 
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being inflicted on the Abbot; but the latter having 
insisted, his request was complied with. The other 
monks were at first greatly astonished, but seeing no 
possibility of keeping back on that occasion, they 
stepped into the middle of the chapter, and likewise 
confessed their sin ; when the Abbot, by means of a 
proper person he had selected for the purpose, got a 
lusty discipline to be inflicted upon every one of his 
late fellow-banqueters. 





The celebrated fathers of St. Lazare, in Paris, 
whose school was otherwise named the ‘‘Seminary of 
the good Boys’? (des dons enfans) have no less recom- 
mended themselves by the regularity of the disciplines 
they inflicted, than the Reverend Father Jesuits. 
They were even superior to the latter, in regard to 
those recommendatory flagellations mentioned above, 
which were administered to such persous as were, by 
some means or other, induced to deliver letters to the 
fathers for that purpose. Being situated in the me- 
tropolis, the seminary carried on a very extensive 
business in that way. Fathers or mothers who had 
undutiful sons, tutors who had unruly pupils, uncles 
who were instructed with the education of ungovern- 
able nephews, masters who had wickedly-inclined 
apprentices, whom they durst not themselves under- 
take to correct, applied to the fathers of St. Lazare, 
and by properly feeing them, had their wishes grati- 
fied, Indeed the fathers had found means to secure 
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their doors with such good bolts, they were so well 
stocked with the necessary implements for giving 
disciplines, and had such a numerous crew of stout 
Cuiftres to inflict them, that they never failed to exe- 
cute any job they had engaged to perform, and with- 
out minding either age, courage, or strength, were at 
all times ready to undertake the most difficult flagel- 
lations. So regular was the trade carried on, by the 
good fathers in that branch of business, that letters 
of the above kind directed to them, were literally 
notes of hand payable on sight; and provided such 
notes did but come to hand, whoever the bearer might 
be, the fathers were sure to have them discharged 
with punctuality. 

This kind of business, as it was carried on for a 
number of years, frequently gave rise to accidents, or 
mistakes, of rather a ludicrous kind. Young men 
who had letters to carry to the house of St. Lazare, 
the contents of which they did not mistrust, would 
often undesignedly charge other persons to carry the 
same for them, either on account of their going to 
that part of the town, or for some other reason of a 
like kind: and the unfortunate bearer, who suspected 
no harm, had no sooner delivered the dangerous 
letter with which he had suffered himself to be en- 
trusted, than he was collared, and rewarded for his 
good-nature ‘by a severe and unexpected flagella- 
tion. 

Ladies, it is likewise said, who had been forsaken, 
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or otherwise ungenteelly used by their admirers, 
when every other means of revenge failed, would also 
recur to the ministry of the fathers of St. Lazare. 
Either by making interest with other persons, or 
using some artfully-contrived scheme, the provoked 
fair one endeavoured to have the gentleman who 
caused her grief, inveigled into the house of the 
seminary: at the same time she took care to havea 
letter to recommend him, sent there from some un- 
known quarter, with proper fees in it ; for that was a 
point that must not be neglected: and when the gen- 
tleman came afterwards to speak with the fathers, he 
was no sooner found by them, either from the nature 
of the business he said he came upon, or other marks, 
to be the person mentioned in the letter they had be- 
fore received, than they showed him into an adjoining 
room, where this treacherous and deceitful lover was 
immediately seized, mastered, and everything in 
short was performed that was requisite to procure 
ample satisfaction to the fair injured lady. 

It is also said (fora number of stories are related 
on that subject, and the Seminary of St. Lazare was 
become for a while an object of terror to all Paris) 
that schemes of the most abusive kind were in latter 
times carried on, through the connivance which the 
fathers began to show at the knavery of certain per- 
sons ; and this indeed seems to be a well-ascertained 
part of the story. Abuses of the same kind as those 
which once prevailed in mad-houses established in 
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this country, were at last practised in the seminary. 
Men possessed of estates which some near relations 
wanted to enjoy, or whom it was the interest of other 
persons to keep for a while out of the way, were in- 
veigled into the House of Lazare, where they were 
detained, and large sums paid monthly for their 
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